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ONIFORMITY / 


SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 





BEST-OF -THE-CROP 
WHEAT SELECTION 


International wheat experts 
acout the wheat fields from plant 

ing to harvest for the pick of the 
crop. Another reason why Inter 

national’s “Bakery-Proved”™ 
Flour is uniform 
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RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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““Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods. . . day in and day out. 

“That's why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 

Ay Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 

PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient IT'S MILLED 

Uniform baked goods keep old tae : ieee 

customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. FOR EACH SHOP 

national’s “Bakery-Proved™ “Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ REQUIREMENT 

Flours keep production costs ss ; ; . ee 

down, profits up for you. Flour just right -for each of your particular requirements. . . 
designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! | 4 


For just 30 days compare production results ™ ss — eS 
—and production costs—of International BAKERY PROVED Anternationa 
M 


with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- 
antee for uniform, profit-plus boking. 


PLLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Look at those six words again! There aren’t 
many places in the world where you see them 
in print . . . and fewer still where citizens really 
can! Let’s gladly —proudly —keep it that way! 

This November 4th you’ve got a special, 
personal reason to vote. A new, all-time high 
record vote is sure to decide this tremendously 
important and exciting election and you won’t 
want to be left out. 


Remember—‘“‘A vote that isn’t cast is like 
taking a third strike with the bat over your shoulder 
. you didn’t even swing for your country.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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And don’t just stand there at the plate howling 
about how you want things run. 


Put yourself on record where it counts—on 
that ballot, behind that curtain—the U. S.- 
style curtain that means freedom for every- 
one to speak out frankly, equally—the flimsy 
muslin that will last ages longer than any 
iron barrier against free thought 
and action. 


Lucky, lucky you! All you have A 
to do is register—then vote as “0; 
you please. ‘ — 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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WESTERN STAR| 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST. 


Behind the quality of these 
“Star” flours is one of the 
nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific labo- 
ratory policing of produc- 
tion to maintain the high- 
est standards at all times. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 





AVOID CHOKES But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. . Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 


COs¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Delles, Texes Sen Francisco, Calif. Montree!, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlents, Georgie Chicago, til. 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
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(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
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GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
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JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
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Here’s a big reason why 
BEMIS BURLAP BAGS are important 


in your packaging operation... 


Supplies are up 


*Pp. S. Big jute crops in India and Pakistan, and continued heavy 
production, promise a long continuation of this happy situation. 


Get the up-to-the-minute Burlap Story from your Bemis Man. 


bd a 
Bemis {$27 
Ye! ae S 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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CONTROL MILLED 
for Uniform Baking Quality[ 























You can have flours with the same uniform baking perform- 
ance that you get in other standard ingredients. 


Kansas Flour Mills offer you a wide range 





of fine flours from which to select those that best meet 
your particular needs. 


These fine flours, produced under exacting modern 


scientific controls from the selection of the wheat to the 
finished product, assure you the dependable uniformity 
required to maintain economical, trouble-free produc- 
tion schedules. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





—— PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 





selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER. 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike .. . and 


you'll like the way this superior flour al wie 
} U. t = 
adapts itself to your shop procedures ~:U.> 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








Brands of Distinctive Quality 


SUNNY KANSAS . KANSAS EXPANSION 
HE first step in smart flour buying is selecting 





a milling company you know has all the facilities 
necessary to fill your needs and has a reputation for 
producing nothing but quality products. On this 
basis you can choose SUNNY KANSAS flour every 


time. It's a flour with character. 





dhe WICHITA Flour Mills Co. 





i. WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e¢ 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 
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The fine baking qualities of IS- 
MERTA flours will help you 
make the kind of quality loaf that 
really builds business for a baker. 
Wheat for ISMERTA is carefully 
chosen from the cream of the crop 


for outstanding baking character- 





istics. And the skill and experi- 





ence of I-H millers guarantees 





uniform dependability of IS- 
MERTA day after day. 


ASP Mitting co. # 


ISMERTA 


THE Ismert-HINCcKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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THERE'S MORE ro MAKING FLOUR THAN JusT 


.». the new sensation 
that’s 180 years old! 


BAKER: Why, I thought that chlorophyll! was a 
brand-new product. 

SCIENTIST: It’s true that chlorophyll’s poten 
tialities have only recently been recognized 
but ‘way back in 1772 Sir Joseph Priestley 
made the discovery that probably started the 
chlorophyll ball rolling. 

BAKER: I know that Americans brush their teeth 
with chlorophyll, chew it after meals, use it 
around the house and even feed it to their 
dogs... but exactly what is it? 

SCIENTIST: Weil, essentially it’s the stuff which 
makes the leaves and grass green. Chlorophyll 
is necessary to the nourishment and growth 
of plants because it enables them to convert 
water and carbon dioxide into carbohydrates 
and other vital nutritive elements. And when 
you consider that plants, or the animals that 
eat plants, are essential to our own growth and 
nourishment, chlorophyll is mighty important 

MILLER: I know that chlorophyll’s made from 
greenstuffs, like alfalfa; is it hard to extract? 

SCIENTIST: No, it’s just a careful technical 
process. Big thing’s the shrinkage . . . takes 
about 2,000 pounds of alfalfa to make a pound 
to a pound-and-a-quarter of chlorophyll. 

BAKER: How about uses of chlorophyll? I know 
I just skimmed the surface a minute ago. 

SCIENTIST: Well, in addition to the items you 
mentioned, it’s used in breath fresheners, 
soaps, cleansing creams, shampoo and cologne, 
internal deodorants and digestion pills, and in 
salves, lotions and related products, and there’s 
a virtually unexplored field in antibiotics. 
But to my mind, aie ll’s greatest promise 
lies in the field of medicine, because it’s both 
a healing and deodorizing agent. 

BAKER: Sounds wonderful—but what’s its con- 
nection with our business? 

MILLER: Through research mostly. Here’s the 
hookup: my outfit, Commander-Larabee, is an 
important division of Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
the largest chlorophyll producers in this coun- 
try today ADM leads in other important 
fields, too. These tremendous resources— the 

ws Gene ideas, the discoveries related to milling, are 

THE BAKER constantly at our call—from all ADM divi- 

THE CHLOROPHYLL MAN sions. By making constant use of these facili- 
ties and these ideas, we're able to supply our 
customers with the best flours avelialile any- 
where any time of the year. 


Commander-Larabee 


MIiELLING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Problems of IWA Renewal Examined 





Japan Purchases 
600,000 Tons of 
Wheat in Canada 


VANCOUVER—The purchase of a 
record 600,000 metric tons of Canadi- 
an wheat by Japan at a cost of $45 
million was announced last week by 
consul here. The grain 
moving in October, and 
it will be carried in Japa- 
bottoms. 

The sale to Japan is in addition 
to some 10 cargos of wheat already 
sold to that country during the past 
two months. Also, the sale does not 
take into consideration the very sub- 
stantial amounts of barley which also 
are expected to move from this coast 
to Japan. The bulk of the barley 
will be routed through the Prince 
Rupert elevator, which has already 
shipped more than 1,700,000 bu. to 
the Japanese since the start of the 


the Japane Se 
Will start 
most of 


nese 


new crop year. 

The latest wheat sales to Japan 
exceed last year’s purchases by more 
than $15 million. Part of the order 
will move under the International 
Wheat Agreement and the remainder 
as Class 2 wheat. The movement, 
which will require some 75 vessels, 
will be largely through this port and 
the Fraser River elevator. 

The Japanese purchase of this 25 
million bushels is another indica- 
tion that the grain movement through 
British Columbia ports in the current 
crop year will be the greatest on 
record, exceeding the previous mark 
of 115 million bushels set last year. 
Already British Columbia shipments 
are over 14 million bushels, compared 
with 8,400,000 bu. a year ago. 


OREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM J. FARNAN 
PROMOTED BY GENERAL 


NEW YORK-William J. Farnan, 
director of purchases for the General 
Baking Co., has been named a vice 
president of the company. 





OPERATION OF PACT TERMED 
UNSATISFACTORY FOR MILLS 


Destruction of Free Competition for Markets a Major 
Drawback to Flour Exporters; Grain Trade 
Has Few Complaints 





USDA PURCHASES FLOUR 
FOR FORMCSA 


WASHINGTON—Purchase of 155,- 
000 sacks of 80% extraction, Pacific 
export flour, enriched (wheat equiv- 
alent 336,350 bu.) for export to For- 
mosa was announced Sept. 16 by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Total offerings by mills on the pur- 
chase amounted to 423,300 sacks. 

The purchase was made at the re- 
quest of the Mutual Security Agen- 
cy for Formosa. Shipments must be 
made from mills, f.as. Northwest 
ports, by Oct. 25, 1952. 





Flour, Cereal Products Included in 
OPS Community Pricing Program 


WASHINGTON—Flour and cereal 
products are among some 300 groc- 
ery items which will come under the 
community food pricing program be- 
ing inaugurated by the Office of Price 
Stabilization 

Starting next week, community 
ceilings will be computed by 
regional OPS offices and supplied to 
retail who will be obligated 
to display these ceilings. The ceilings 
will be subject to change weekly. 

The regional OPS offices starting 
the community pricing next week are 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Denver and Seattle. Offices picking 
up the task on Oct. 6 will be New 
York, Richmond and Minneapolis. The 
San Francisco office will begin the 


price 


grocers 


program Oct. 13. 

Observers point out that OPS has 
complained it is badly understaffed 
for its job, and they question how 
the agency now feels that it has 
the manpower to carry out the com- 
munity food pricing program. 

The community prices for food 
products in retail stores will be de- 
termined from price information re- 
ceived weekly from wholesale and 
chain store grocery firms in the OPS 
regional office areas. From that basic 
data, the local OPS offices will figure 
ceilings for two groups of retailers. 


Set by Brands 


The Millers National Federation 
pointed out in a recent report that 
community price ceilings for flour 





AIB, AACC Will Cooperate in 
Flour Specification Workshop 


its staff and 
Institute of 
with the 

Cereal 
Chemists in a two-day national work- 
shop on flour testing and flour speci- 
fications, to be held at the Sheraton 
Hotel 11-12 

The institute participation will in- 
clude demonstrations where needed, 
and the preparation of samples and 
props to illustrate lectures 

Sessions will be open not only to 
members of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, but also to mem- 
bers of the milling and baking in- 
dustries and their allied trades. 

George Garnatz of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, will serve as general 
chairman of the meetings. Speakers 
to lead the discussions and their sub- 
jects will be as follows 

Baking Test, Dr. W. H 
A&P Food Stores; 


CHICAGO— Through 
the American 
collaborating 


facilities 
Baking is 


American Association of 


in Chicago Dec 


Cathcart, 
Absorption and 


Mixing, John Whinery, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co.; Malting (enzymes), Rowland 
J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., and Oxida- 
tion, Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. 

The scheduled speaker at the ban- 
quet will be Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, with George Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, as master of cere- 
monies. Chairman of local arrange- 
ments is Meade C. Harris of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago. The reg- 
istration fee of $13 includes tickets 
for both the banquet and for the 
luncheon. 

Additional information, and pre- 
registration forms and hotel registra- 
tion cards may be obtained from Mr. 
Harris at Wallace & Tiernan, 1229 
W. Washington St., Chicago, or from 
Donald F. Meisner, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago. 


will be established by brands. How- 
ever, not all flour brands sold at 
retail will be selected for listing, al- 
though all brands selling in volume 
in each market will be selected. 

Price information used in calculat- 
ing ceilings for flour sold in Class I 
and Class II stores will be obtained 
from wholesalers supplying the flour 
to these stores. Price information for 
flour sold in Class III and Class IV 
stores will be obtained from chain 
store warehouses. 

Price and cost data for each flour 
brand selected will be analyzed, and 
where variations in price or cost are 
found, a bulk line price lying within 
the upper 50% range will be selected 
as the ceiling for each brand, the 
MNF said. Ceilings for brands of flour 
not listed for community pricing will 
continue to be calculated as they have 
been. 

Cereal products and baking mix 
ceilings will be governed by the same 
general principles as those outlined 
for flour. 

The MNF points out that the new 
retail ceilings will not affect ceilings 
established at the mill level,. though 
in some extreme cases the program 
may temporarily affect the mill's sell- 
ing price to a wholesaler or chain 
warehouse, Since community ceiling 
adjustments can be made weekly, it is 
not expected that such a situation 
would have any effect on the mill's 
ceiling for any brand of flour. 


——SFEA0 8 THE STAFF OF LI-E-— 


VAN DE KAMP PAYS 

LOS ANGELES--Van de Kamp’'s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., has de- 
clared a dividend of 20¢ a share on 
the company’s common stock, pay- 
able Sept. 30 to holders of record 
Sept. 10. The same amount was paid 
in previous quarters. Ground was 
broken recently on a $250,000 addi- 
tion that will add 18,000 sq. ft. to the 
bakery facilities on Fletcher Drive 
here. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The rapidly ap- 
proaching sessions here when mem- 
ber nations of the International 
Wheat Agreement study renewal 
terms should shortly arouse the US. 
grain trade and flour millers to a 
review of their respective positions 
in connection with this experiment 
to stabilize world trade in these com- 
modities. That such an awakening 
of these trades is imminent may be 
found in unofficial exploratory visits 
here by leading representatives of 
the milling industry. 

The wheat pact has been a far from 
satisfactory instrument to the U.S. 
flour millers whose sales have been 
subject to approval at a council of- 
fice in London and later to import 
control techniques by the importing 
nations. Those import controls have 
been established to eliminate confu- 
sions which have resulted when the 
importing countries have bought in 
excess of import quotas and which 
in turn have resulted in cancellation 
of sales by millers. 

The import control technique may 
have seemed on the surface to be an 
adequate method to insure that the 
excessive sales or cancellation of sales 
could be eliminated, but to the U.S. 
milling industry this method of im- 
port control by license is far short 
of free competition for markets. In 
fact, it smacks in some countries of 
gross favoritism to some importers 
on a political basis over established 
import organizations. The import li- 
cense becomes the more important 
product; the flour, a secondary one. 


Parallel Situation 

This criticism of the importing na- 
tions has a parallel example at home 
in acreage allotments for certain 
crops—tobacco, for example. The 
acreage allotment for this crop has 
become the most important factor 
in the value of the land on which the 
crop is grown, Land side-by-side will 
vary widely in value, notbecause of any 
intrinsic merit of the soils of the two 
parcels, but largely because one par- 
cel may have a tobacco acreage allot- 
ment while the neighboring parcel 
does not. 

Something similar occurs under im- 
port control of the wheat agreement 
nations. Some U.S. flour brand names 
have been built up in foreign markets 
as the result of aggressive merchan- 
dising of a satisfactory product made 
to fit the needs of the native baker. 
Now, through import controls, this 
product could be arbitrarily barred 
from this territory if the import li- 
cense favor fell to some new com- 
pany which chose not to buy the old 
established product. It might also 
work inversely, shutting out all new 
vendors in a market because the 
established importer through his abil- 
ity to obtain import licenses could 
ban all newcomers to the country. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Oregon Wheat Group Publicizes Industry *«°» «: 
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Display Shows Benefits 
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Wheat Estimate About Unchanged; 
Harvest Finished Ahead of 1951 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
DIP IN JULY 


* 


Sales of 


WASHINGTON 
retail 


bakery 
establishments 
below dune figures during 
according to the U.S. Depart- 
Sales were 
1 under those for the same month 
in 1951. For the first seven months of 
nse were 1 than for 


preducts = in 
dipped 4 
duly, 


ment of Commerce also 


sales 


higher 


the same period in 195! 
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crops, with the test weights 
above 
ge wheat was estimated 


bushels 


ther asprin 
ut 214 above 
t August forecast b 92 million 


millior slightly 


the 1951 crop. No new 
wheat was made 
of feed 
prospect, the 
said, about 3 million 
1951. This includes a 
4,185 million bushels, an 
1.264 million bushels 

small crop of 221 million bush- 
and only a half crop of 
sorghum grain 


illion bushels 
now appear in 
report 
than in 
crop of 


rop of 


barley 


ishels of 
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MIDWEST BURLAP & BAG 
OPENS NEW BAG PLANT 


DES MOINES--The Midwest Bur- 
ap & Bag Co., Des Moines, has an- 
nounced the opening of its new manu- 
ring plant for the production 

of new burlap and cotton bags 
The plant is equipped with the 
machinery and employs the 
latest bag production methods, said 
Harry Pomerantz, vice president of 
the company, who is directing opera- 
the manufacturing division 
At present, line production permits 
output of a carload of burlap bags 
per day 
Large 


newest 


tions of 


new presses are 
providing a broad 
printing service 


in operation 
specialized bag 
handling combina- 
tions up to six different colors, Mr 
Pomerantz said. Color plate cutting 
is done in the firm's own shop, to the 
consumer's order, reducing produc- 
tion time, he added 

Mr. Pomerantz said the new 
tion gives Midwest 


opera- 
customers a bag 
service which provides processed and 
reconditioned burlap and cotton bags 
ind also new burlap and cotton bags 
The facilities now in operation sup- 
ply the four branch plants at Minne- 
Kansas City, Westville, IIL, 
and Bentonville, Ark 
Provision has been made 
ag production in all 
Pomerantz said 


apolis 


for new 
plants, Mr 
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WISCONSIN BAKERY ADDS 
$100,000 PLANT ADDITION 
WAUSAU, WIS.--The Bamby Bak- 

operated by | dwin J. Petrowski 

at 535 Forest building a new 
addition to its plant, which, with 


other will 
cost 


The 


' 


improvements to facilities 


$100,000 
addition is 60 by 80 ft., 
ited a rear of the present 
More than 5,000 sq. ft. space 
added to the first floor work- 
ing area and an additional 5,000 sq. ft 
t. Work is also in prog 
in width to the for 
Bidg. on Forest 
Petrowski recently 
addi- 
this 
used for offi 
same space on 
fermenta- 


ibout 


new 


building 
will be 


basemer 
10 ft 
Bakery 
which Mr 
acquired, Later a 


in the 
ress adding 
mer Stieber 
street 
second story 

tion will be bull at the front of 
yuilding, which is to be 
ces. Approximately the 
the main 


floor w be new 


thon rooms 


The improvements program also 


calls for a new brick front on Forest 


side of the building 


automatic tray 


street an 85 h.p 
oven with 
from the 
minute to 40 
rs and other equip- 
also to be installed, including 
tank to hold 
at 90 degrees 


boiler, an 
capacity being increased 
present 14 
New mixe 


loaves per 
loaves 
ment are 

4,000 gal. liquid sugar 
temperature ur 

According to Mr. Petrowski, who 
Land-O-Lakes Bakers 
Edwin, Jr., 
discharged late in 
ll enter business 
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WILLIAM B. LATHROP 
OF BURRUS MILLS DIES 


—<> - 
Prominent in Southwestern 
Grain Operations; a founder of 
National Grain Trade Council 


Long 


DALLAS—William B. Lathrop, 66, 
vice president in charge of grain op- 
erations for Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, died following a heart attack 
late Sept. 17 in a Dallas club. Mr. 
Lathrop long was prominent in south- 
western grain operations, having been 
a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade since 1910 

Mr. Lathrop was one of the organ- 
izers and first president of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. He served 
as president of the Kansas City Board 


Willlam B. Lathrop 


1936 and was on the di- 
many as well as serv- 
many committees of the ex- 


of Trade in 
rectorate times 
ing on 
char ge 

Born in Atchison, Kansas, Mr 
Lathrop in boyhood moved with his 
parents to Kansas City. His father 
Charles Lathrop was a partner in the 
Pierson-Lathrop Grain Co., and the 
son entered the business with 
this firm after graduation from the 
Kansas City College of Law. He be- 
member of the Kansas City 
Trade in 1910 and held that 
over 40 until 
he sold it last year 

In 1925, William Lathrop joined 
with W. W. Marshall, president of the 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, in 
the formation of the Lathrop-Mar- 
shall Grain Co. which continued un- 
til it was dissolved by the partners 
in 1937 

A short time later, Mr. Lathrop was 
appointed Kansas City regional direc- 
tor for the Commodity Credit Corp 
and in charge of the southwest- 
ern activities of the big government 
grain agency during years of its ma- 
jor operations before and during 
World War II. Even beyond the 
Southwestern region, Mr. Lathrop’s 
advice and counsel were an important 
influence in the agency's policies as 
formed in Washington 

In 1946 Mr. Lathrop again entered 
private business upon the formation 
of the Lathrop Grain Corp. in Kansas 
City with Erich B. Reiner, former 
manager of the Houston (Texas) 
Milling Co. and John Henry Levy, in- 
ternational grain figure. Mr. Lathrop 
became president of the corporation 
and held that post until he became 
associated with Burrus Mills in Dal- 
as in 1949 


grain 


came a 
Board of 


membership for years 


was 
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EDWARD J. GRIMES OF 
CARGILL DIES AT 67 


Executive Was a Prominent Member 
of Grain Industry, Civic and 

Business Leader 
MINNEAPOLIS 


mes, 67 


Edward J 
a director of Cargill, Inc., 
ent member of the grain in- 
general tor 
ears, died here Sept. 16 after 


nd business in 


iness 
nationally known in the grain 
Mr. Grimes retired as vice 
yf the Cargill board in 1950 
i8 years’ service, retain- 
lirectorship and place on the 
ys executive committees. 


La Crosse, Wis., he com- 


Edward J. Grimes 


s studies at the 
University 
he two-year 
iptaining the 
time 
1 1905 he joined Cargill in Green 
Wis 


started as 


Wisconsin 
there at 19, fin- 

course in one 
football team at 


Sarmne 


stenographer and 
clerk, then progressed to grain 
the exchange in Minne- 
Ten years more put him into 
ffice of vice president of Cargill 
yr Co 
at the 39, Mr. 
became a director of Cargill. 
» was elected vice chairman 
ird 
irimes was a director of the 
of Commerce of the US. 
the Minne- 


age of 


ce president ot 
Chamber of Commerce 
1947 he launched the Minne- 
; Chamber's Farm Forums as the 
rman 
national coun- 
wr the Minneapolis C. of C. on 
Chamber. In addition to his 
1s a director he was a member 
ommittee on policy relation- 
the board of 
lication Na- 


Grimes became 


; 


nd a member ol 
rs for its put 
Business. 
also served as a member of its 
tation and communications 
ttee 
;rimes, also active in civic af- 
was a director of the Minne- 
chapter of the American Red 
he Boy Scout Council, Minne- 
Aquatennial Assn. and Minne- 
Park Board 
head of 
isory committee 
ment of Agriculture, 
during World War 
of the Northwest 
Committee and 


the foreign trade 
of the US 
Mr 
Il was 
Grain 
a member 
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of the government advisory commit- 
tee to expedite the movement of 
wheat for foreign relief. 

He served as president of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange and was still 
a member. He was also president of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 

Mr. Grimes is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Cora Grimes; a son, 
Weston B. Grimes of Washington, 
D.C.; a daughter, Mrs. Herbert Hal- 
lenberg, Jr., of Minneapolis; two 
brothers, William A. Grimes of New- 
ark, N.J., and Cecil A. Grimes of Mil- 
waukee; a sister, Mrs. Joseph Harris 
of Milwaukee and three grandchil- 
dren. 
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BALMY WEATHER LURES 
CROWD TO GOLF OUTING 


CHICAGO — An obliging weather 
man nd a large turnout produced 
an ideal setting for the fall golf 
outing of the Chicago Feed Club, held 
at the Rolling Green Country Club 
Sept. 16. Lured by balmy weather and 
$800 worth of prizes, 109 members 
and guests of the club teed off for 
18 holes of golf, and 174 were pres- 
ent for dinner. 

At the dinner, Lee Hammett, West- 
ern Advertising Agency, president of 
the club, greeted the members and 
guests. Charles A. Woodcock, St. 
Regis Sales Corp., Chicago, led in 
group singing. A vote of thanks was 
given Francis A. Davis, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, chairman of the golf 
committee, and his assistants, for the 
fine work they did in making the out- 
ing a success. The other members of 
the committee were: J. A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc.; Steve G. 
Babirak, Chicago, and Kenneth Thom- 
son, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Mr. Davis was commended highly 
for his watchfulness and promptness 
in expelling from the gathering a 
group of professional gamblers, who 
attempted to start a dice game in the 
club room. 

Top golfer among the members 
was William A. Harris, St. Regis Pa- 
per Co., who took the trophy present- 
ed by Dean Clark, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, with a low gross 
of 76. Previous holder of the trophy 
was Clyde A. Harrod, Harrod Bag 
Co., Chicago. Lowest nonmember 
golfer and first prize winner was Rob- 
ert Greco, Bowman Dairy Co., with 
a low gross of 73. 

Introduced at the outing was John 
N. Haymaker, Cargill, Inc., Chicago, 
new treasurer of the club. Mr. Hay- 
maker replaces Richard Glowe, who 
moved to the West Coast. 

Movies of the day's activities were 
taken, to be shown at the first fall 
meeting, scheduled for Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 17. Also at the next meet- 
ing, the nominating committee will 
name their selections for officers of 
the club for the season ahead. The 
nominating committee consists of 
Willard D. Cunningham, Cereal By- 
products Co.; George Oelschlegel, Vi- 
tality Mills, Inc., and William A. 
Rothermel, Merck & Co., Inc. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
NOTES 1953 GOLF DATES 


CHICAGO—The dates of the two 
1953 golf tournaments scheduled by 
the Bakers Club of Chicago have 
been announced by Robert Rick, 
Eagle Baking Co., Chicago, chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 

The first outing and golf tourna- 
ment will be held at the Elmhurst 
Country Club, Elmhurst, Ill, June 
16, 1953. The second will be held at 
the same club Aug. 18, 1953 


DISTRICT OF FICERS—Ofiicials of the Wheatbelt District of the Association 
of Operative Millers discuss plans for the future at a meeting in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. Shown here are W. P. Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
executive committeeman; O. L. Randall, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, retiring 
chairman; Fred 8. Zutavern, Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, chair- 
man; Charles E. Huffman, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills, vice chairman, and 
Chester Siemens, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., secretary-treasurer. 
The trophy shown on the table was exhibited at the meeting as an award 
for the member who enlists the most new members the coming year. 





Quaker Oats Net 
Down Slightly; 
15% Sales Gain 


CHICAGO-Net earnings of the 
Quaker Oats Co. for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952, were $7,139,571, 
equal to $1.85 a share as compared to 
$7,490,682 or $1.96 a share for the 
previous year, according to the firm's 
annual statement to stockholders 

Sales were $263,709,159, a gain of 
15% over the previous year's total of 
$229,081,207. The annual statement 
disclosed that the company’s total 
production was larger than the year 
before with increases in the formula 
feed, chemical and pet foods divi- 
sions. 


Production in the cereals division 





Robert A. Hentges 


SALES MANAGE R—Robert A. 
Hentges has been appointed national 
sales manager of Appraisal Service 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis milling and 
grain industry appraisal firm, accord- 
ing to G. G. McKneight, president of 
the company. He will be responsible 
for customer contact and relations 
throughout the firm’s entire opera- 
tion territory. He joined Appraisal 
Service in 1942 and is now one of the 
firm’s directors. 


was curtailed by strikes during the 
fall of 1951 at Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
Akron, Ohio, and St. Joseph, Mo. 

During the past fiscal year the 
company undertook a major program 
to strengthen its working capital po- 
sition by the private placement of 
long-term notes and the issuance of 
additional shares of stock. Arrange- 
ments were made to borrow $20 mil- 
lion from the Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. Of that amount, $10 
million was borrowed when the con- 
tract was signed and the remainder 
must be taken on or before Dec. 31, 
1954 

The company also offered to hold- 
ers of its common stock the right to 
subscribe for additional stock at the 
rate of one new share for each seven 
held. The subscription price was $26 
a share and of the 410,121 shares 
sold, almost 97% was subscribed for 
through rights. 

As of Jan. 1, 1952, the company’s 
export business was transferred in 
large part to two new wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, Quaker Oats Pan Ameri- 
ean, Inc., and Quaker Oats Interna- 
tional, Inc. These two companies will 
handle Quaker products in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and other parts of 
the world, respectively. 

Substantial gains in sales in pet 
foods were reported for the year 
Government restrictions on the use of 
tin containers brought about some 
curtailment of production. Additional 
fish and horse-meat packing plants 
were established to assure supplies 
for the cat and dog foods produced 
by the company 

Robert D. Stuart, Jr., manager of 
the western feed division of the com- 
pany, was elected, last November, to 
succeed Walter L. Templeton on the 
board of directors. Mr. Stuart is the 
fourth generation of the family of 
one of the founders of the Quaker 
Oats Co 
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MISSOURI BAKERS PLAN 
ANNUAL FALL OUTING 


KANSAS CITY~—The Missouri Bak- 
ers Assn. will hold its annual fall 
outing at Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo., Oct. 13-15. Reservations 
for the Lake of the Ozarks party are 
being accepted by George H. Buford, 
secretary of the association, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 
There will be a short business session 
during the outing and election of 
officers for the new year will take 
place 
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WASHINGTON _ The 
government controls over the free 
flow of international commerce are 
slow in making themselves felt for 
the milling industry, as a study of 
the latest of the official reports on 
wheat flour sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement reveals 

Total sales of wheat and wheat 
flour through Sept. 16, 1952, are ap- 
proximately 20 million bushels short 
of reported sales a year earlier. Of 
this reduction sales of flour account 
for approximately 8 million bushels 

This latest sales report of the US 
Department of Agriculture confirms 
the bad news that U.S. mills were el- 
bowed out of the Panamanian busi- 
ness. However, the final chapter of 
the Panama affair apparently has 
not yet been written 

Export offices of mills in Minne- 
apolis received word from USDA 
Sept. 23 that 39% of the sales to 
Panama they had reported at 12:01 
a.m. Sept. 8, the day the quota sales 
opened, would be confirmed 

It was not clear whether an in- 
crease in Panama's IWA import quo- 
ta was to be allowed to permit com- 
pletion of these additional sales or 
if some of the sales recorded by Ca- 
nadian mills would be canceled. At 
any rate, it appeared that U.S. mills 
which had reported sales to USDA 
promptly would get at least some of 
the business they had counted on 

Last year U.S. and Canadian mills 
each sold about half of the Panama 
quota 

(The official report shows that 106,- 
000 bu. wheat in the form of flour 
were sold to Panama under the U.S 
IWA terms, with the remaining 487,- 
000 bu. recorded in the Canadian col- 
umn. This contradicts an earlier re- 
port published last week to the effect 
that apparently all of the Panama 
buying was recorded under the Cana- 
dian quota.) 

It may seem like a too persistent 
blowing of the “whistle” to say again 
that when the wheat agreement was 
urged on Congress, USDA officials 
told the milling industry that every 
effective step would be taken to as- 
sure the domestic flour industry that 
it would retain its full share of the 
flour export business. Those well- 
intentioned words are not confirmed 
by performance 


Other Barriers 

However, the loss of flour export 
business cannot all be attributed to 
the wheat pact. Other governmental 
messing around in world commerce 
is contributing to the decline of the 
wheat flour trade from the U.S. Ex- 
ports of flour to the Netherlands this 
year as compared with the 1951-52 
wheat pact year are about halved, 
although total purchases by Holland 
under this year’s quota are higher 
than they were a year ago. This re- 
sult is assigned to the artificial bar- 
rier which the Defense Production 
Act sets up against the imports of 
special types of Dutch cheese 

Hope that the USDA would be able 
to work out a price formula whereby 
a freer flow of Dutch cheese imports 
could occur are waning. Government 
sources said last week that price 
studies and import information show 


“virtues” of 
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SALES OF FLOUR UNDER IWA 
FAIL TO EXPAND MATERIALLY 


Official Report Confirms Loss of Most of Panama Sale to 
Canadian Mills, But More U.S. Mills Get 
Notice of Confirmation 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH GETS 
GOOD-WILL AMBASSADOR 


* 

ST. LOUIS—Phil Regan, national- 
ly known theatrical star, will join 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., of St. Louis 
and Newark Oct, 1, as personal repre- 
sentative for A. von Gontard, vice 
president and director of sales, The 
announcement was made by president 
August A. Busch, dr. As “good-will 
ambassador” for Anheuser-Busch, Mr. 
Regan will travel throughout the 
country attending conventions and 
meetings as a representative of the 
company's sales department. Phil Re- 
gan, a 46-year-old Brooklyn-born 
grandfather, has been a motion pic- 
ture, radio, television and recording 
artist. Last year he traveled more 
than 50,000 miles with his own radio 
show to visit men in the armed forces. 


mts oo 
that Holland has been broadly ex- 
panding its dried milk product sales 
to the U.S., a condition which appears 
to exclude any decision which would 
allow more Dutch enter 
the U.S. under the quota limitations 
set up in the provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act 

The combination of the rigidity of 
the wheat pact machinery plus the 
artificial barriers of the import quo- 
tas point to the weakness of govern- 
mental controls designed to stimulate 
commerce but actually having the 
reverse effect 

So far this IWA year the Nether- 
lands has bought 6,455,000 bu. wheat 
from the U.S. and flour equivalent to 
only 607,000 bu. wheat. Through 
Sept. 12 Holland had purchased 7,715,- 


cheeses to 


000 bu. wheat from Canada, all in 
the form of whole grain 

Another “sick” item on the 
export sales report of IWA is the 
Cuban flour account. This quantity 
registered through Sept. 16 amounted 
to 609,000 bu. wheat in the form 
of flour. A year earlier U.S. sales of 
flour to Cuba amounted to nearly 
3% million bushels 

It does not make for pleasant read- 
ing by U.S. millers despite the fact 
that Canada has not yet been record- 
ed as a consequential seller of flour 
to Cuba for this IWA crop year. 

Outside the slough off of U.S. flour 
most of the decline in wheat 
sales this year can be attributed to 
three shifts in wheat buying. Last 
year Brazil entered the U.S. wheat 
market and purchased up to this time 
more than 10 million bushels of 
wheat. India bought over 7 million 
bushels of wheat under the IWA from 
the U.S. through mid-September, 
1951. This year Brazil has been buy- 
ing wheat but outside the IWA and 
has transferred a substantial amount 
of this business to Canada. Italian 
wheat buying here this year is about 
halved 

However, there is no grave con- 
cern that the U.S. will not fill its 
wheat export quota despite the slow- 
ness of sales to date. The fact re- 
mains that IWA wheat is a “bargain 
basement” commodity in the world 
wheat market 

The USDA reported that during the 
period Sept. 10 to Sept. 16, 1952, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp 
confirmed sales of 4,566,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1952-53 year quotas 
The sales included 708,916 sacks of 
flour (1,641,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 2,925,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for 1952-53 
year on June 25, 1952, total 71,394,- 
000 bu 

The principal 


last 


sales 


importing countries 
involved in this week's sales were 
Germany, U.K., Lebanon and Japan 
The table on page 29 shows all sales 
to importing countries for the 1952-53 
IWA year. Sales by the U.S. are 
through Sept. 16 and in the case of 
other exporting countries sales shown 
are those recorded by the Wheat 
Council in London through Sept. 12 





Dry Soil Delays $.W. Planting; 


Rain Slows Canadian Harvesting 


Dry weather continues to delay 
soil preparation and seeding of winter 
wheat much of the Southwest 
wet weather either 
delayed or brought harvesting opera- 
tions to a standstill over 
most of western Canada last week 
The Cargill bulletin of 
Sept. 18 states while scattered 
showers been received in the 
the entire area badly 
widespread general rains 
has been done, 
“dusted in” in 


over 
Meanwhile, cool 
complete 


Inc., 
that 


crop 


have 
Southwest, 
needs 
While some 
much of it has 
anticipation of 

Subsoil 
face 


seeding 
been 
rains 
well 
is extremely 
Although fallow land is 
better condition, even 
normal moisture re- 


moisture, as 
moisture 
Cargill says 
in somewhat 
it has below 
serves 
Earlier 

Southwest 


as sur- 
limited, 


that the 
large acre- 
particularly in 
probably above 
which recom- 


indications 
would seed a 
winter wheat 
Oklahoma and Texas 
the government 


were 
age of 


goal 


mended some reduction. If 
not received, the resulting smaller 
seeded acreage may well place the 
total below the government goals, the 
report comments 

In Canada when conditions permit 
the resumption of cutting and thresh- 
ing or combining, at least three weeks 
of ideal weather will be required to 
complete the harvest 

Most progress has been made in 
Manitoba, and apart from the north 
central and northern parts of the 
province, the crop, with the exception 
of flax, has practically all been taken 
off. Progress in Saskatchewan varies 
considerably, with as much as 85% 
completed in areas adjacent to the 
Manitoba boundary and only a small 
percentage completed in northern re- 
gions. In Alberta harvest progress 
ranges anywhere from 10 to 90% 
completed. Heavy yields are being 
returned in all provinces, but observ- 
ers are expressing fears of a lower- 
ing of grades if wet weather continues 
for any length of time 


rains are 
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David D. Vaughan 


DAVID D. VAUGHAN, 74, 
FLOUR VETERAN, DIES 


Chicago Manager of Hubbard Milling 
Co. Stricken While on Vacation 
—Prominent in Industry 


CHICAGO—David D. Vaughan, lo- 
cal manager for the Hubbard Milling 
Co. and prominent in the flour in- 
dustry for over half a century, died 
in Stafford, Pa., Sept. 18 

In the flour business for 55 of his 
74 years, Mr. Vaughan had been ac- 
tive in the Chicago market for 48 
years. He joined the Hubbard Milling 
Co. as a salesman in 1926, and had 
been the top sales representative tor 
Hubbard in this area since 1931 

He had been honored by the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors several times, and had been a 
director, vice president and finally 
president of the Chicago Flour Club 
He was a long-time member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago and a di- 
rector of that organization from 1942 
through 1945 

Born in Philadelphia Dec. 29, 1877, 
Mr. Vaughan’'s family moved to Chi- 
cago when he was two years old. He 
had one son, David Vaughan, Jr., and 
two daughters, Mrs. W. R. Walters 
and Evelyn Hoffmeier, as well as 
three grandchildren and three great 
grandchildren. He died at Mrs. Wal- 
ters’ home in Stafford while on vaca- 
tion with his wife, Pearl. 

One of the most respected men in 
the Chicago market, his memory was 
honored by the Chicago flour distribu- 
tors organization at its meeting last 
week 
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DAVID WEST WINS GOLF 
TITLE OF BUFFALO CLUB 


BUFFALO—The Flour Club fin- 
ished its summer schedule of golf 
parties Sept. 16 at the Orchard Park 
Country Club with attendance the 
best of the Following the 
golfing session a dinner was served 
and prices awarded to the winners 

David West, Smith West Co., won 
the championship of the season with 
the lowest score. Class “A” 
went to Bruce Conover, Maritime 
Milling Co., with Rennie Merritt, 
Griggs & Ball, East Aurora, as run- 
nerup and Jack Polling, Dold Feed 
Co., as third winner 

Class B low scorers 
Koehnlein, Allied Mills; Dick James, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; Theo 
Wagner, grain division Meyer Malt- 
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W. R. HUMPHREY NAMED 
SPERRY GRAIN MANAGER 
SAN FRANCISCO — The appoint- 
ment of William R. Humphrey as 
manager of grain operations, 
headquarters in San Francisco, 
has been announced by E. O. Boyer, 
president of the Sperry Division of 
Genera! Mills, Inc. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Humphrey will have ad- 
ministrative responsibility for all 
grain operations west of the Rocky 

Mountains 
Mr. Humphrey 
manager 


division 
witl 


who previously was 
of Pacific Northwest grain 
Portland, was named 
to his new position following the re- 
cent death of Silas F. Matthias. Mr. 
Matthias had only recently trans- 
ferred Portland to San Fran- 


operations, at 


from 
Cisco 

With the exception of four years 
of Army service in World War II, 
Mr. Humphrey has been active in 
the company’s grain procurement and 
programs since 1936 

Stipe was appointed manager 
Pacific Northwest grain opera- 
Portland, to succeed Mr. 
Humphrey. Mr. Stipe joined the com- 
pany’s grain department in 1920 and 
1947 has been intermountain 
manager at Ogden, Utah. He 
is being succeeded at Ogden by his 
for eight years, Darryl J. 


storave 
2 
of the 


tions at 


since 


grain 


assistant 
Woodland 
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CARL R. FASSLER NAMED 
BAY STATE SALES CHIEF 
WINONA, MINN.—George E. Kel- 
ley eneral the Bay 
Milling Co., has announced the 
appointment of Carl R. Fassler as 
general sales manager for the com- 
pany 
Mr. Fassler joined Bay State in 
1933 as a territory salesman, trans- 
ferred to the Boston office in 1942 as 
manager for New England, and 
for the year has been eastern 


manager of 


state 


sales 
past 
Saies manager 

Mr. Fassler and family will move 
to Winona in the very near future. 
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PLAN MILWAUKEE PARTY 
MILWAUKEE The Milwaukee 
il Bakers Assn. has set Oct. 25 
date for its annual dinnety 
This year’s event will be held 
Milwaukee Elks Club and will 
include a topnotch floor show follow- 
dinner. General chairman is 
Joe Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shops. Tick- 
et and reservation committee is head- 
ed by John Bohren, Bohren’'s Bakery. 
Arnold Boettcher, National Yeast 
Corp., has been named by president 
Erwin Rewald, Rewald’s Bakery, as 
entertainment chairman. The Milwau- 
kee Baker Ladies Assn. will assist 

the retailers group 


g the 


eres . 


TAX ELIMINATED 

tive with bills of lading dated 
the Brazilian stevedoring 
remunerated rest tax has been elimi- 
nated. The tax, instituted Dec. 20, 
1950, involved an additional charge of 
I5¢ long ton on all bagged goods and 
25¢ on other than bagged goods 
shipped to Brazil 
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Advisory Council to Plan Drive 
for More Milling School Students 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A pro- 
gram to stimulate student enrollment 
in the department of flour and feed 
milling of Kansas State College was 
considered at a meeting of the Mill- 
ers Advisory Council, held on the 
campus Sept. 22. It was decided that 
a committee would be appointed by 
John W. Cain, International Milling 
Co., Kansas City, chairman of the 
council, to plan the drive for in- 
creased enrollment. 

Members of the committee prob- 
ably will be alumni of the milling de- 
partment, it was reported 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling school, reported to the 
council that 37 students enrolled in 
the milling curriculum at the opening 
of classes this fall compared with 25 
last year. He told the council that the 
department could have placed 10 
times as many graduates last year as 
were placed, had they been available. 

The council heard a report pre- 
sented by Prof. E. P. Farrell and Dr 
Max Milner of the departmental staff 
on a survey of methods used by 18 


leading flour mills in removing for- 
eign material from flour. The report 
included a summary of a check on 
the effectiveness of the different 
methods as revealed in results in 
commercial channels. The milling de- 
partment is preparing a bulletin on 
this information which will be issued 
in about a month, it was announced 

The departmental staff discussed 
with the council the production of a 
manual for the use of technicians in 
determining the extent of insect in- 
festation in wheat by the X-ray 
method. 

There also was a discussion of ex- 
perimental work under way at the 
college on the separation of insect 
fragments from flour by means of an 
electrolytic charge. Some favorable 
results have been obtained with very 
thin flour streams, it was reported. 

A report also was made on a pre- 
liminary study of the effects of high 
temperatures during the growing sea- 
son on the milling and baking quali- 
ties of wheat, and the effect of radio- 
active isotopes on wheat in storage. 


The council also considered possible 
work that might be done to establisn 
a test for determining flour grade 
to replace the ash test. 

Council members who attended the 
meeting in addition to Mr. Cain were 
Roy K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Herman Steen, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago; Jack 
H. Rathbone, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas; Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Jess B 
Smith, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City; John Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co. Kansas City; 
A. J. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; R. D. Zum- 
walt, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, Tex- 
as, and G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Members of the college staff who 
met with the council, in addition to 
Dr. Shellenberger, were Prof. Farrell, 
Dr. Milner, Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of 
the school of agriculture, and Dr 
H. E. Myers, associate dean of the 
school. 





Harry W. Larsen 
Elected to Head 
Chicago Distributors 


CHICAGO—-Harry W. Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen, was elect- 
ed president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors at the first 
fall meeting in the Furniture Club 
Sept. 19. He succeeds L. E. Bowman, 
Chicago representative of Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. Ward W. 
Miller, eastern sales manager, Sheri- 
dan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., was 
named vice president and C. M. Ya- 
ger, Jr., the Modern Miller, Chicago, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels Flour Co., 
Chicago, was reelected as the associa- 
tion's director to the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. All new 
officers were elected by unanimous 
vote of the members, following rec- 
ommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee composed of N. G. Anderson, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
chairman: George A. Shields, New 
Century Co., Chicago, and Mr. Bem- 
mels. 


New Director Named 

New directors elected to two-year 
terms were W. L. Grewe, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Chicago, and J. E. 
Fagan, Chicago. Holdover directors 
for another year are M. D. Craft, 
district sales manager, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, and Rob- 
ert Shadler, Vanderbilt Flour Co., 
Chicago. 

Prior to the business part of the 
dinner meeting, a stirring eulogy to 
David D. Vaughan, Chicago represen- 
tative, Hubbard Milling Co., Manka- 
to, Minn., who died Sept. 17, was de- 
livered by Mr. Bemmels. Equally stir- 
ring tribute to Mr. Vaughan’s mem- 
ory was paid by Frank Herbert, John- 
son-Herbert & Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Vaughan had been in the flour busi- 
ness for 55 years and was held in 
high esteem by the entire flour and 
baking industries. 

E. G. Hempel, sales manager, cen- 


tral states, Hubbard Milling Co., was 
elected to membership in the associ- 
ation. Members voted to hold a 
Christmas party some time in De- 
cember, independent of other asso- 
ciations. 





Austin Morton 


AUSTIN MORTON NAMED 
TO NEW STANDARD POST 


KANSAS CITY — Paul Uhlmann, 
president of Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Austin Morton as gen- 
eral sales manager of the firm's bak- 
ery division. 

Mr. Morton joined the Standard 
Milling Co. last November and until 
recently has been devoting most of 
his time to organizational duties. He 
has been associated with the milling 
industry all of his business career and 
has a wide acquaintance among flour 
buyers in every section of the coun- 
try. 

He will make his headquarters at 
the general offices of the Standard 
Milling Co. in Kansas City. 


OPS Rejects Plea 
to Decontrol 
Soybeans, Meal 


WASHINGTON—The top man of 
the Office of Price Stabilization re- 
jected last week a proposal of repre- 
sentatives of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. to decontrol soy- 
beans and all their end products. 

This official, Edward F. Phelps, as- 
sistant to the price administrator, 
told the AFMA representatives that 
it was impossible under the OPS 
standards to decontrol. W. E. Glen- 
non, president, and J. D. Sykes, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., chairman of the 
AFMA, called on Mr. Phelps Sept. 15. 

Unofficial appraisals of the vege- 
table protein supply outlook for the 
coming year indicate that there will 
be approximately 300,000 tons less 
meal than the year earlier. 

In terms of animal units to be fed 
this means that there will be 105 
Ib. feed per grain-consuming animal 
unit as compared with 108 Ib. a year 
earlier. This conclusion was based on 
the last crop reports.of the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This indicates in terms of price that 
vegetable protein meal supplies should 
be tight for the balance of this crop 
year, other factors notwithstanding. 

It all adds up to this: 

@The supply of oilseed meals is 
going to be reduced on the basis of 
the last crop report. 

@ The demand for these commodi- 
ties will be increased without taking 
into consideration the newer use of 
oilseed meals with antibiotics. 

@ Oilseed meals are in permanent 
short supply—aggravated by the an- 
tibiotic situation. Most observers here 
believe that until soybeans are pro- 
duced with a carryover of at least 
80 million bushels the entire price 
situation is going to be upset at the 
start and close of the soybean crop 
year. 

It is this situation plus the low 
price of soybean oil which confuses 
the OPS officials. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 


UP AS S.W. VOLUME TRAILS 


Lower Prices for Spring Offerings in Relation to Hard 


Winters Encourage Buying; Production of 
Flour Holds Up Well 


Sales of spring wheat flour von 
tinued to run ahead of hard winters 
last week, with a slight price edge 
in favor of the former helping to 
stimulate demand for this type 

Sales by spring wheat mills 
aged 121% of five-day capacity, com 
pared with 98) the previous week 
Meanwhile, sales in the Southwest 
averaged only 27%, the same rate as 
in the previous week 

An upswing in cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis at the end of the 
week, in addition to easiness in mill- 
feed, resulted in price increases of 
almost 20¢ sack by the end of the 
period and a halt to buying interest 
A good share of the spring wheat 
flour business developed on price pro- 
tection offered on advances, although 
trade earlier in the week, principally 
in clears, also contributed in a large 
way 

Seattered business with Latin 
American nations was reported, but 
otherwise export markets were dull 
The U.S. Army Quartermaster bought 
118,507 sacks of flour during the 
week, some for export and the re 
mainder for domestic use. Austria 
postponed buying until Sept. 25 

Continued good running time was 
reported, with average operations at 
92% of capacity. Northwest and Buf- 
falo figures showed a moderate de- 
crease, while production was up else 


where 
Northwest 


Minneapolis; Sales of spring wheat 
flour improved last week, with vol- 
ume for the five-day period averag 
ing 121% of capacity, compared with 
98% the previous week and 171% a 
year ago. A decline in values followed 
by a turn in cash wheat premiums 
and futures at the end of the week 
aided substantially in building up the 
total. However, the weekend business 
was not as large as might have been 
anticipated 

Earlier in the week a clean-up of 
previous weekend trades resulted in 
a bulge in sales recorded for the pe 
riod. Also, some large transactions 
in clear flour were made, with 
ranging up to 30,000 sacks in 
cases, In fact, some industry sources 
credited clear sales with making up a 
large portion of the week's total 
Sales of other types apparently were 
made in smaller-sized lots 

Assisting in the spring 
wheat flour last week was the fact 
that prices in some markets were be 
low those of comparable grades of 
hard winter wheat flour. However 
later recovery in the wheat market 
and a decline in millfeed values 
erased this advantage by early this 
week 

Family flour trade remained dull 
although shipping directions contin 
ued good. Prices on national brands 
were not changed 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 108% of five-day capacity 
compared with 105% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations averaged 
94% of capacity, compared with 97 
the previous week and LOT‘ in the 
comparable week of 1951 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills averaged 86°% of five-day capac 


aver 


lots 


some 


sales of 


it compared with 99 the previous 
week 
Quotation 


cottons 


Sept. 19, carlots, 100-Ib 


Standard patent $5.47@5.55, 
short patent $5 high gluten 
5.55, first clear $5.2545.50 


$5.47@ 5.50 $6.12 


705.65 
SS ‘fe 
whol 


wheat family 


“7.35 


Southwest 


The flour 
failed to 
week, and 


aged only 27 of five 


Kansas City: 
the southwest 


business in 

any 
aver- 
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vious week. A 
veraged 34° 


gain 


headway last sales 
day 
the same as in pi 
year @agO Saices a 
pacity 
There 


from the 


demand 
The week was 
regular 
customers, a 
central 


business 


was no pickup in 
baking trade 
characterized by 
price date of shipment 
few »,000-sack 


servicing 


sales to a 
states chain, some small lot 
and a scattering 
Actual produc 
an upward trend 
flour quotations 
as 10¢ sack under win- 
This 
demand 


with minor chains 
of independent orders 
tion costs were on 


and spring wheat 
were as much 
ter wheat prices in the east 
tended further to reduce the 
flour 
trace of 


flour 


for winter 

There 
im the 
family accounts had come 
of bookings and a few 
orders were taken. There 
upturn in family flour 
however 


wheat 
Was a improvement 
Some 

to the end 
replacement 
was no gen- 
demand, 


family business 


eral 


Only a few seattered sales in Latin 
America kept the export markets 
from drawing a blank last week. Buy- 
ing by the Austrian importers was 
postponed until Sept. 25, so there was 
for the only apprecia- 

inquiry in the wind 
continued at a fairly 
good shipping instruc- 
tions were eating at unfilled or 
der balances at more than double the 
rate of new business coming in. The 
Southwest had four weeks of 
less in a row 


a further wait 
ble volume of 
Production 
good pace, but 
away 


has 
sales of 35 or 

Quotations Se pt 19 Kan 
Hard winter bakery 


carlots, 


sas City. cottons 
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$5.40@5.45 
$5.30@5.35 
established brands of 
$6300 7.30, first clears 
second clears $4.10@4.15 
$3.80@ 4.10 
S$6.8507 
flour $5 25 


short patent 
95% patent 
$5.25 4% 5.30 
family flour 
$4.150435 

1 ash clears or 

wheat short 
$5.354 5.40 


standard 
straight 


higher 
soft patent 


straight cake 


rf 

Wichita: Mills operated at 5% days 
at capacity One mill re- 
ported sales at 100%; in 
others they averaged than 25% 
Export were Ship 
ping directions poor to 
heavy. Prices 
sack compared 
week 


last week 
domestic 
less 
negligible 
ranged from 
Sept. 19 were up 5¢ 
with the previous 


sales 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with price about unchanged 
from the previous week. Shipping 
directions were good 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found business slack week with 
scarcely enough sales made to estab- 
lish a market. Most bakers appeared 
fairly well booked for the next few 
months and content to wait the 
current market. Shipping directions 
were off slightly with mills operat- 
ing at 60%. Prices were 5¢ higher 
largely because of higher wheat pre- 
miums. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 20: hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons $6.35@6.45 
bakers short patent in papers $5.35 
“5.40, standard $5.2005.25 

Oklahoma City: light 
last week and approxi- 
mately 80°. Prices closed unchanged 
Quotations Sept. 20, delivered Okla- 
homa points: carlots, family short 
patent $6.60@7.10, standard patent 
$6.2006.40; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.55@5.65, standard patent 
$5.45@5.55, straight grade $5.357@ 
5.45; truck lots some higher 

Texas: Shipping instructions 
against bookings of family flour in- 
creased last week, as was to be ex- 
pected at this season, and this helped 
running time somewhat, which aver- 
aged four full days, but new sales 
were small, not over 10 to 15% of 
capacity, including all types of flour 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 19: extra high patent family 
$7@7.30, high patent $6.70@7, stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched $5.70@5.80, 
first clears, unenriched $4.55@ 4.65 
delivered TCP 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported in- 
terest by the trade last week was at 


last 


out 


Sales were 
operations 





Business in Semolina Increases 
as Price Recovery Follows Dip 


4 decline in durum wheat values 
at Minneapolis last week brought 
semolina quotations to within a range 
which appeared attractive to maca- 
nd noodle products manufactur- 
the first 


roni ¢ 
ers, and sales spurted for 
time in several weeks 

Most of the apparently 
was transacted ahead of a scheduled 
price advance when durum prices re- 
bounded at the of the period 
During the week premiums on fancy 
milling durum declined to 35¢ over 
the December future, but by Sept. 22 
had rebounded to 40¢ the fu- 
Standard semolina was quoted 
on that date at $6.607 6.75 cwt., bulk 
Minneapolis 

There was no over-all pattern of 
coverage, with manufacturers 
still holding out for lower prices and 
refraining buying and others 
covering for as far ahead as 90 days 
The result however, a substan- 


business 


} 
close 


over 


ture 


some 


from 


was 


tial improvement in volume 
other recent weeks 

Directions continue to arrive in 
good volume as manufacturers step 
up their fall production schedules and 
enlarge floor stocks of semolina. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 19, were as follows 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW OPPOSITE MOVES 


City Shorts Stronger as 
Middlings Decline at Minne- 
apolis; Interest Lacking 


Kansas 


Millfeed markets 
with 


were erratic las 
week disparity 


becoming 


between mar- 
pronounced 

Kansas City shorts moved up another 

$1.75@2 ton, while Minneapolis mid 

dlings declined about as much. Brar 

pri at bot! 

kets most 

week 

what 
The 

business still was 

with 


sales 


Kets more 


s were fairly stable 
Demand 
but 


lagged 
interest improved 
later on 
southwestern formula 
running in two d 
some reporting 
indi 
the 


rections, 
draggy 


some 


mills 
others ating 


from 


and 
improvement 
six-week full 

Mills lean heavily on catth 
feed for operating time were finding 
it extremely difficult to fill a five- 
day schedule. At the same time, oth- 
ers with good starts on fall poultry 
and hog promotion programs have 
noticed an improvement in sales, All 
mills that a major upturn in 
sales is not likely to occur until colder 
weather until prices reach 
a lower 


recent 


which 


agree 


sets In or 
level. 
There was 
week, but 
light 


sottness in last 


prices 
some mills continued to 
sales because customers 
feel the bearish trend will continue 
Prices have declined 50¢@$3 ton 
recently in the Southwest. Nearly 
every item except animal proteins 
and alfalfa meal is cheaper this week, 
and alfalfa already was relatively 
low in price. Judging from the weak- 
ness in vegetable proteins, further de- 
clines might be expected with the 
peak of the soybean harvest near 
Poultry feed was in fair to good de- 
mand and hog feeds were selling in 
somewhat improved volume. Cattle 
feed demand spotty, but dairy 
cattle feed demand was good. Opera- 
were five days in this 
a few units planned to run 


report 


was 
tions barely 
area, but 
overtime 

Formula feed business slumped in 
the Northwest week, with all 
manufacturers reporting that new 
orders fell off sharply—in some cases 
to near the vanishing point. The de- 
cline in business was termed partially 
seasonal and partially the 
ingredient market uncertainties 

Dealers, watching some of the ma- 
jor ingredients move down sharply 
and show of weakness, 
were hesitant to book any more for- 
mula feed than they actually needed 
for their current Price lists 
of formula feeds were reduced $276 
and some more reductions ap- 
peared likely 

Some concerns look for a pick up 
in operations around the first of Oc- 
tober when directions will start to 
come in on cattle feed sales booked 
earlier. With dealer inventories low, 
buying of laying mashes and other 
items needed in volume in the fall 
should pick up substantially when 
and if prices become more stable, 
most manufacturers believe 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 49,830 
week, according to figures 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 51,577 tons in the 
previous week and 53,616 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
Crop year production to date totals 
576,030 tons as compared with 568 
902 tons in the corresponding period 
a year 


last 


result of 


others 


signs 
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tons last 


compiled 


ago 
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Wheat Futures Mixed: 
Cash Markets Firmer 


Chicago Market Under Pressure of Supplies; 
Effect of Loan Most Evident in Southwest 


Wheat futures showed some mixed 
changes during the week ending Sept 
22, the most notable development 
being the firmness of the Kansas City 
and Minneapolis December contracts 
in relation to the same delivery at 
Chicago. Pressure of large soft red 
wheat supplies in the latter market 
and the lack of export interest in this 
type contributed to this situation. In 
the Southwest, limiting of supplies 
because of the government's loan pro- 
gram firmed the cash market and 
about the same situation was develop- 
ing in the Northwest. Chicago De- 
cember and March were down frac- 
tions for the period, with other con- 
tracts up fractions. Minneapolis prices 
advanced 1@1%¢ bu., and Kansas 
City contracts were steady to %¢ 
higher for the week. 

Closing prices for 
Sept. 22 were: 

Chicago—December $2.37, March 
$2.42%, May $2.43%, July $2.395%; 
Minneapolis—December $2.41%, May 
$2.444%; Kansas City December 
$2.37%, March $2.39%, May $2.38%. 

September Trade Ends 

The weakening of nearby Chicago 
contracts was attributed in part also 
to unwinding of spreads in advance 
of expiration of the September fu- 
ture, which occurred Sept. 19. Vary- 
ing amounts of export business ac- 
counted for some of the day-to-day 
fluctuations, with sale of about 5.5 
million bushels of wheat to Germany 
providing the best support from this 
source. Improved spring wheat flour 
business also helped steady prices, 
and the volume of hedging in con- 
nection with new wheat marketing 
dropped off at Minneapolis as receipts 
declined. 

Further emphasis to the over-bal- 
anced supply outlook this marketing 
year was given in a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture release indicating 
world bread grain production in 1952- 
53 at a record 258 million short tons, 
10 million more than the previous 
record world crop in 1938-39. The 
second largest U.S. outturn, plus a 
record crop in Canada contribute in 
a major way to this over-all pros- 
pect. The Canadian government last 
week upped its previous forecast by 
19 million bushels to 675 million bush- 
els, about 123 million above last year’s 
crop. European reports indicate that 
France will have an exportable sur- 
plus of about 40 million bushels, and 
Argentine crop prospects continue 
bright 

Meanwhile, dry weather in the 
Southwest intensified the holding of 
this year’s supplies by producers. A 
week ago only 15% of Kansas wheat 
acreage was seeded, and Nebraska 
farmers had planted 30% of the in- 
tended acreage. The need for general 
moisture in the area was termed 
pressing 


wheat futures 


Arrivals Dwindle 

Wheat movement decreased nearly 
1.1 million bushels and arrivals at the 
principal markets during the week 
totaled approximately 9.8 million 
bushels. Movement to spring wheat 
markets tapered off materially, and 
arrivals at Minneapolis during the 
week totaled 2,354 cars while Duluth 
unloaded 2,497. There was a good 
demand from elevators for the or- 
dinary protein lots while both mills 
and shippers furnished a good outlet 
for the higher protein qualities. With 


offerings smaller and the demand sit- 
uation satisfactory, premiums were 
firmer. Trading basis was switched to 
the December during the week. 

At the close of the week, ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring or north- 
ern spring sold at 1@2¢ under De- 
cember, 12% protein at l¢ under, 
13% at the December price to 2¢ 
over, 14% 3@5¢ over, 15% 6@9¢ over 
and 16% 11@15¢ over December. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis during the week was 13.56%, and 
the durum 12.03% 

The trading basis on cash durum 
fluctuated irregularly. Liberal offer- 
ings weakened premiums early in the 
week, but toward the close when of- 
ferings dwindled, the demand im- 
proved and premiums moved up. At 
the close No. 2 hard amber fancy 
milling durum was quoted at 33@37¢ 
over December, No. 2 or better choice 
durum at 20@32¢ over and No. 3 
choice amber at 17@26¢ over Decem- 
ber. No. 2 or better medium milling 
durum was quoted at 16430¢ over 
December. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 19 
is shown in the following table: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS or NS 58 Ib 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


1@2¢ Ib. under 58 Ib 
Ww@le each 19 
1@2¢ 


Test weight 
Damage 
Moisture 
13.5% MT 


each &% M.T 
To Arrive 

DNS or NS 58 Ib For 
Duluth; $2.39 


Basis No. 1 
protein: $2.40, 


12% 
Minneapolis 
Prices Advance 

Fresh advances in Kansas City cash 
wheat left the market at new peaks 
Premiums were up 1'¢ on one day 
and 14 2¢ the next. It is obvious that 
the only way users of wheat can get 
offerings is to separate the producer 
from his wheat under loan by advanc- 
ing prices well over the loan rate 
No upturn in country selling has yet 
been evident. The basic December fu- 
ture reached a close of $2.37 Sept 
22, the same level at which it closed 
a week earlier. The strength was in 
the premiums, and by Sept. 22 or- 
dinary No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter was 1@2¢ over, 125% 6%@ 
9'%¢ over, 13% 8@11¢ over and 9% 
@12%¢ over for 14% protein. Re- 
ceipts were 561 cars last week, com- 
pared with 758 in the previous week 
and 916 a year ago 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 19: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ' 4 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ] 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 
No. 1 Red a2 
No. 2 Red 1 
No. 3 Red 1 
No. 4 Red 1 


i% 


1 hard 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No 
winter wheat was selling Sept. 22 at 


$2.62@2.63, Texas common points, 
with 13% protein at 2¢ bu. premium 
Demand was fair, with offerings lim- 
ited. 
Markets Dull 
Wheat markets were 
Pacific Northwest, with no export 
sales reported. The agreement be- 
tween the Japanese government and 
Canada for purchase of 600,000 tons 


dull in the 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEALY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Flour production in principal 
Northwestern M t th Laticvrmbs iy 


utput falls 


pr 


output 


entage of « 
14-19 Pre 
2 week 1961 
North ‘ 9 107 
Southwest 5 
Huffalo 


entral and 


Sept 16-21 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
in 600 10.34 $1 

A‘ ’ 16,649 92 

140, G06 S14.164 “ 

10,604 12 9: 
average 99 
Ten-year average yy 
60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 

City (inclading Wichita and Salina) 

5- lay week 

capacity 


Flour % ax 
output = tivity 
wIS ale % 
a) AO2 G01 
1,008.4 
96s i 
Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Ilinois, Ohio, Michigan 
Kentucky, North Carolina 
ginia, Georgia and eastern 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 
Missour 

lay week ac 
capacity output tivity 
671,400 559 8 " 
671,400 *5 
671,400 

'wo years ago 650,005 a0 i ao 


Flour 


14-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Rept 


19.840 ae 


Five-year average 1 
Ten-year average s 


*Revised 


BUFFALO 


» day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivit 
537, 2¢ 116 
946.018 118 
492 107 
13,41 1! 

107 

104 


manufacturing areas by» 


expressed in pet 


‘Previous Sey 


apacity operated In f 


Sept. 1 


Two years ago 202,500 


IN SACKS (CWT. 


mills reporting currently to The 


ion to capacity and to the total estimated 


entages 
t te 
week 1951 


S04, 406 nae 


ti Rept 


Crop year Qour production 
July 1 to——— 
1, Rept 19 
1952 
4,902.6 
oF 14,261, 56 
125 5 945.842 
sé 5864,062 
a7 io4.c1 


day week 

Sept. 18 

1950 1949 
9 


97 oa. 382 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolia 


5-day week Fiour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

14-19 283,504 106,53 108 

vious week 2 be ° 73 1056 

ago 282,56 ' itt 

» years ago »@ 77 

year average we 

en-year average hd 
* Revised 


Principal interior 


cluding lLruluth st 
Montana and lowa 


mille itn 
Paul 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota 


5-day week Flour % a 
capacity output tivity 
Sept 14-19 4 260 473,055 ae 
Previous week : *5L1. 828 
Veaur rv" +4 0 533.901 67 
Two years ago 652,000 
Five-year 


478,688 ay 

average ss 

Ten-year average 5 

*Rev ised 

PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mille on the North Pacifie Coast 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 

Washington Mills 

6-day week 

apacity 


230,000 181.208 


Flour "a 
output = tivity 
Sept. 14.198 - 
Previous week 


0,000 178,576 
Year age 10 000 182.8898 
196,941 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Sept. 14-19 
Pre ue week 


MILLFERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in t 


1 tons for we 
with season total of (1) principal milis in Net 


Kansas City and 8t 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, st 


——South west *— r 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


rage 


*rincipal wm 


ending Bept 6 and prior two weeks 
raska. Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Joseph; (2) principal mille of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
Paul and 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
North west* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


164,54 


together 


Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
--—Buffalot Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
6,864 114,703 49,830 568,902 
0.243 $61,577 
400 46.480 


53,615 


ti 


»Té,030 
49,592 690,061 
66,966 601,278 
6.436 694,721 
13,146 606,196 





-as against 400,000 tons a year ago 

gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion as to how much wheat Japan 
would take out of the Pacific North- 
west. Private sources say that Japan 
will purchase another 150,000 tons 
in the U.S. some time during the 
season, they already having bought 
250,000 tons here. But with export 
business lacking, wheat was backing 
up and nearly all of the terminals are 
embargoed. No buying interest was 
shown and wheat is rapidly moving 
under loan. Bids on export white 
wheat were down to $2.33 bu. at the 
end of the week. 


KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the ninth four-week 
period ended Sept. 6, 1952, totaled 
$78,710,160, a 6% increase over sales 
of $74,115,325 for the four-week pe- 
riod a year ago, Cumulative sales for 
the nine periods of 1952 totaled $720,- 
018,667, a 6% increase over sales of 
$682,209,380 for the same nine pe- 
riods last year. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 1,914, compared with 
2,016 stores during the 1951 period, a 
decrease of 5% 
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Durum Premiums Termed ‘Only Way’ 
to Insure Future Semolina Supply 


MINNEAPOLIS Put 
nam, executive the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn 
is of the opinion that payment of 
from 30¢ to 50¢ bu. for choice mill 
ing durum is the only way that maca- 
roni manufacturers may be assured 
of a stable supply of high quality 
semolina 

“Durum production has decreased 
from 46 million bushels in 1948 to 
21.5 million bushels in 1952, accord- 
ing to estimates made by the US 
Department of Agriculture,” Mr. Put 
nam points out. “When deductions 
are made for seed for the 1953 crop 
red durum, puffing and low quality 
durum, it leaves a short supply of 
the 1952 crop year for the production 
of high quality semolina,” he added 

“The durum industry cannot afford 
a further decline in durum produc 
tion. While premiums of 30¢ to M0¢ 
bu. may seem high to the semolina 
buyer, if he takes a long-run view of 
the durum situation, he will realize 
that it is good protection for his busi 
ness,” Mr. Putnam declared ‘The 
macaroni manufacturer knows that 
he cannot make a quality product 
unless he has quality semolina, 90% 
of which is produced in the durum 
area of North Dakota.” 

Mr. Putnam said that durum pro 
ducers have been somewhat discour 
aged during the past three crop years 
because of Race 15B of stem rust 
coupled with unfavorable harvest 
weather during the fall of 1950 and 
1951, which lowered the quality of 
the durum. 

Those disappointments, 
nam said, influenced 


Henry © 
secretary of 


Mr 
many 


Put- 
durum 


growers to switch to the production 
of bread wheat bread wheat 
is fromm 10 days to two weeks earlier 
in maturity than the approved durum 
varieties of 
harvest 
bread 
less 


because 


wheat. That difference in 

allowed much of the 
to be stored with much 
damage than the later 
durum varieties 

Mr. Putnam said that plant breed- 
ers are “doing their to provide 
new durum Varieties with resistance 
to Race 15B, as well as to 
races of stem rust 


dates 
wheat 
weather 
maturing 


best 


other 
He « xplained that 
research and devel- 
required to produce new 
commercially 
varieties must 
agronomic and quality 
in addition to disease 
resistance if they are to compete with 
bread wheats 
“The wheat 
area of North 


of growing ¢ 


several years of 
opment are 
varieties since to 

the 
other 


characteristics 


accept able new 


POSSESS 


grower in the durum 
Dakota has a choice 
ther bread wheat or 
durum,” Mr. Putnam declared. “He 
had a greater number of prob- 
lems to contend with in growing du- 
rum during the past three years than 
his neighbor, who grows bread wheat 
Some producers are now growing both 
classes of wheat and the durum grow- 
er, like any other man, is 
going to the that vields 
him the greatest cash return per acre 

“It would that the 
premiums for quality durum 
allow the grower a fair profit 
and above the possible returns for 
bread wheat, will one of the 
best methods of assuring an adequate 
supply of quality durum for the mac- 
aroni trade for 1953-54," Mr. Putnam 
said 


has 


business 
grow crop 
seem present 
which 

over 





Uhlmann Awards Presentation 
a Feature of Market Symposium 


An annual dinner, the 


CHICAGO 
fifth such program, concluded the 
first day of the symposium on com- 
modity markets and the public in- 
terest held Sept. 11-12. The feature 
of the dinner program was the pres- 
entation of the Uhimann Awards 

The symposium, attended by 60 
prominent educators, included a num 
ber of talks on the use of commodity 
markets and visits to the trading 
floor and other facilities of the mar 
keting system 

At the dinner, Carl E. Bostrom 
Lowell Hoit & Co., Chicago, presi- 
dent of the exchange, greeted the 
guests. Following the dinner, J. O 
McClintock, executive vice president 
of the board, sketched the scope and 
objectives of the awards 

The Uhimann Awards contest was 
begun three years ago by Richard F 
Uhimann, president of the Uhimann 
Grain Co., Chicago, in honor of his 
father, Fred Uhlmann, for the best 
papers depicting the operations of the 
Board of Trade 


Two Divisions 

This year, two divisions were set 
up, graduate and undergraduate. At 
the dinner, Mr. Uhlmann presented 
the first prize in the graduate divi- 
sion to Truman Graf, instructor in 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin. In the 
undergraduate division, the first prize 
went to Albert I. Gleason, soybean 
and oi] meal division, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, and graduate of the 
University of Illinois 

Judges for the contest were Ray- 
mond H. Becker, vice president, First 


National Bank of Chicago; James A 
McCain, president, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas, and Allan 
Q. Moore, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 

The evening was concluded by an 
address by Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president, Purdue University, entitled 
“Industry and Educators Working 
Together for a Better America.” 

After a full day of activity the fol- 
lowing day, the educator-guests again 
were feted at the Union League Club 
in the evening, to conclude the Sym- 
posium for 1952. Following the din- 
ner, Prof. Robert V. Mitchell of the 
University of Illinois spoke. He was 
introduced by John R. Murray, the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and first 
vice p esident of the exchange 

Use by Miller 
the speakers during the day 
was Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co,, Minneapolis. “I like to think of 
the whole complex procedure of put- 
loaf of bread on the consum- 
one of the very 
best examples of the miracles of our 
American he said 
‘Certainly in few other instances can 
it be demonstrated where an article 
of so much value can be brought to 
sO many people for so little cost.” 
(The text of Mr. English’s talk was 
reproduced in the Sept. 16, 1952, issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, page 34.) 

Wilbert E. Huge president, 
Central Soya Co., Inc spoke on the 
wmmmodity exchange by 
industry. In treat- 
subject of speculation Mr 


Among 


sessions 


ting a 


er's table as being 


business system,” 


vice 
use of the cx 
the fats 
ing the 


and oils 


Huge visualized a chain of circum- 
stances composed of five separate but 
still closely welded links, which in 
the final analysis, produces highly 
beneficial consequences to the entire 
economy of our nation. He made the 
following points in this connection: 
(1) Speculation has made it possible 
for the soybean industry to hedge its 
commodity inventories and purchases; 
(2) These hedging mediums have pro- 
vided insurance against the industry's 
price hazards and thereby have at- 
tracted capital for steady expansion 
and modernization; (3) Steady in- 
dustry expansion has supplied a con- 
tinuously increasing market for an 
expanding soybean crop; (4) Constant 
modernization has permitted the in 
dustry to pay higher prices for soy- 
beans, improve the products and sell 
them at relatively lower prices: and 
(5) Higher prices for soybeans pro- 
mote larger crops, and lower product 
prices and improved product quality 
attract larger markets 


Role of Speculator 

Lawrence J. Ryan of the L. J. Ryan 
Co. discussed the role of the specu- 
lator. Mr. Ryan noted that the key- 
stone of the board of trade's existence 
is farming, which itself is quite spec- 
ulative. A manufacturer is definitely 
a speculative “long’’ when he ac- 
quires equipment, inventory, plant 
and personnel, and a “short” when 
conducting a sales campaign for an 
article designed and tooled, but not 
yet produced, he said 

Charles D. Bennett, a farmer of 
Addison, Vt., commented: “Trading 
in futures has gone on for centuries 
for millenniums. Long before the 
New World was even dreamed of, 
there had always been men who were 
willing to back their judgment 
against the judgment of their peers 
in determining whether food and fiber 
supplies would be bountiful or scarce 
Because of the differences of opinion 
between these men, processors and re- 
tailers could spread their business risk, 
for all that they wanted was to as- 
sure themselves of a decent profit for 
their work and initiative. It was for- 
tunate for them that these brokers 
and traders existed and it has been 
fortunate for human kind that there 
have been men willing to take a risk.” 


Relation to Consumer 

Cc. R. Martin, manager, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., spoke on 
the subject of “The Commodity Ex- 
change and the Consumer.” 

“If through blindness,” he said, 
“uninformed persons eliminated the 
machinery of futures operations of 
the exchange, consternation and par- 
alysis would follow among flour mills 
and other processors and also among 
grain merchandisers. Outlets for the 
farmers crops and for other prod- 
ucts than can now be hedged, would 
be sharply reduced in distributing and 
processing channels. The exchange is 
a tremendous power in the advance- 
ment of economic progress of America 
and of the world—it is absolutely in- 
dispensable to a free economy.” 

Virgil A. Wiese, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., presented a detailed 
discussion of hedging operations of 
country elevator operators and rec- 
ommended more education and broad- 
er use of futures markets for hedg- 
ing 
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World Bread Grain 
Harvest Forecast 
at New Record 


WASHINGTON World bread 
grain production in 1952-53 is tenta- 
tively 258 million 
10 million tons above the 
248 


forecast at about 


short tons, 
previous record crop of 
tons in 1938-39, according to 


Department of Agriculture 


about 
million 
the US 

The favorable outlook 
record wheat crop, with 
formation pointing to a 
age world rye harvest. The wheat 
outturn appears above average in all 
Northern Hemisphere continents, but 
the for North 
America. Current estimates place the 
harvest on this continent at an 
time record level 
is forecast at a 


is due to a 
present in- 
below-aver- 


sharpest increase is 
all- 
Canada's harvest 
figure somewhat 
above the previous record and US 
production is the second largest on 
record 


DAVID W. MOSS HEADS 
VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 


VANCOUVER David W. Moss, 
resident manager for Earle & Stod- 
dart, Ltd., has been elected president 
of the Vancouver Grain Exchange. He 
was confirmed at the first meeting 
of the new council and succeeds P. 
A. Mauriacourt of Leval & Co. 

D. Roy Davis of Buckerfields, Ltd., 
is the new vice president, and Philip 
Wolfe of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., is honorary treasurer. H. W 
Cameron was returned as secretary- 
treasurer and W. A. Sankey as assist- 
ant secretary 

Members of the new council in ad- 
dition to Mr. Moss and Mr. Davis, are 
M. W. Berridge of Canada Grain Ex- 
port Co., D. H. Burney of Searle Ter- 
minals, Ltd., J. C. Whittle of Midland 
Pacific Terminals, Ltd., Fred C. Wil- 
kins of Jas. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
and Vernon Lester of Hallet & Carey, 
Ltd 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


EARLY & DANIEL MEETING 

CINCINNATI—-Robert Lee Early, 
president, and all other officers and 
directors of the Early & Daniel Co 
were reelected at annual stockhold- 
ers and directors meetings Sept. 16 
The annual report for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, showed net profit of 
$357,335, equal to $9.18 a share of 
common stock, compared with net 
profit of $476,097, or $12.23 a share 
for the preceding fiscal year 


SPREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SAFETY AWARD PRESENTED 
FOR NO-ACCIDENT RECORD 


LINDSBORG, KANSAS The 
Lindsborg plant of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. has won an engraved plaque 
for its record of approximately 165,- 
000 man-hours of operation without 
a disabling injury 

A. M. Morie, superintendent, ac- 
cepted the plaque in behalf of the 
employees during a special ceremony 
at the mill recently. The company 
complimented Carl Axelson, chair- 
man of the plant safety committee, 
and the employees for their co- 
operation in eliminating hazards and 
faulty work habits. 

The milling firm is presenting jack- 
ets to the employees for achieving the 
safety record 
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Cari G. Denton 
Wholesale Cake Branch Chairman 


ABA's Pie and Cake 
Branches Get Programs 
Set for Convention 


CHICAGO 
ties in 


Outstanding authori- 
the field of production, sales 
and sanitation will report on up-to- 
date methods in their respective 
branches when the wholesale cake 
and wholesale pie sessions convene at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Oct. 18-22 at the 
Hotel Sherman. 

The wholesale cake branch will 
hold its meeting Saturday, Oct. 18, 
under the chairmanship of Carl G. 
Denton, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit 

A display of wholesale cake prod- 
ucts from various sections of the U.S. 
will be on exhibit during the day 

Speakers and their subjects for the 
morning session are Arthur G. Hack- 





Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
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Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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Nathan R. Rogers 
Wholesale Pie Branch Chairman 


ett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
“Liquid vs. Dry Sugars in Cake”; 
Peter G. Pirrie, editor, Bakers Week- 
ly, New York, “Plant Maintenance’; 
Joseph M. Creed, ABA _ counsel, 
“Pricing Under OPS,” and Donald F 
Meisner, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, “Taste Testing for Quality Con- 
trol.” William C. Kollman, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, will 
preside as morning chairman. 

The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on “The Five W's 
of Cake Merchandising” with Wil- 
liam Hagenmeyer, Internationa! Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, as moderator. The 
topics to be covered and the speakers 
are “WHO Determines Cake Qual- 
ity,” Clifford W. Isaacson, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., New York; “WHAT 
Makes People Buy,” Ivan Hill, Ivan 
Hill Advertising Co. Chicago; 
“WHERE Do People Buy,” George F. 
Probandt, Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., 
Detroit; “WHEN Do People Buy,” 
speaker to be announced later, and 
“WHY Do People Buy,” Fred C. 
Clarke, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

An open forum discussion will pre- 
cede a talk on “Display and Sell” by 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
Richmond. Adjournment will follow 
election of branch officers for the 
coming year. 


Branch Session on Pie 

The ABA wholesale pie branch will 
hold its meeting in conjunction with 
the National Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers on Tuesday, Oct. 21, 
with Nathan R. Rogers, president of 
the Paradise Baking Corp., New York, 
presiding. 

Dr. G. M. Dack, director, Food Re- 
search Institute, University of Chi- 
cago, will make a report on the re- 
search project “Staphylococcus Food 
Poisoning” at the morning session 
He will be followed by Don F. Copell, 
vice president, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, N.J., whose subject matter 
will be “Don’t Work Harder—Work 
Smarter!” 

A testimonial luncheon will be giv- 
en for F. W. Birkenhauer, president 
of the Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, N.J. 

The afternoon session will include 
talks by J. B. Woerfel, Armour & 
Co., on “Shortenings and Their Uses 
in Pies and Related Products,” and 
Louis King, Jr., director of bakery 
sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, on “Bakery Sanitation.” 

A report on the ABA board of gov- 


ernors activity in relation to the pie 
industry will be given by Mr. Birken- 
hauer. This will be followed by a 
forum discussion on “How Can We 
Improve the Pie Business?” 

The meeting will adjourn after the 
report of the nominating committee 
and election and installation of new 
officers of the National Association 
of Wholesale Pie Bakers. 


———“SHAtal 9 THE STAFF OF Lire 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
SHOW JULY INCREASE 
VANCOUVER Flour shipments 
from this port in July were the larg- 
est this year, totaling 335,972 bbl., 
compared with 101,383 bbl. the pre- 
vious year. Total shipments this year 
are listed as 1,601,571 bbl. against 
1,613,658 bbl. in the same period last 
year. 
The sharp increase in July is ac- 
counted for mainly by the big move- 
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ment to the Philippine Islands 
amounting to 232,004 bbl. and show- 
ing an increase of 185,000 bbl. over 
the previous month. Shipments to 
Central America and China were 
higher but U.K. clearances were down 
slightly 

Shipments for July were 
America 36,116, U.K. 33,207, China 
17,801, Straits Settlements 7,047, 
Thailand 4,950, Japan 4,056, East In- 
dies 765 and Hawaii 26 bb! 

———“# EA 16 THE STAFF OF LIF® 
FIRE LOSS $600,000 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. -—— Company offi- 
cials estimated damage in a fire at 
Southwest Cooperative Wholesale 
Sept. 7, at $600,000, D. O. Easley, 
president of the cooperative, said. He 
said the damage was limited to the 
feed mill and storage building. The 
loss is completely covered by insur- 
ance. 


Central 








You'll beat the drum for Hudson, too, when 
you soon see the announcement from this 
fully integrated mill. 


HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 


Dept. 241, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 


GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 
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Gladiola 


and 


Red Slefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAR, TEXAS 














Country -Milled 
from Country -Rua 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


_ ~~ =< 
TROGALSICY MILLING CO. 


ZREON. KANSAS * 











105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. "“N'}* 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Philippines Can’t 
Enforce Cassava 
Law, Agents Say 


MANILA — The Philippine govern- 
ment says it is going to start enforce 
ing a law which would sharply reduce 
consumption of wheat flour in the 
islands, but millers’ representatives 
here don't see how it can be enforced 

The law provides that on a gradual 
scale, a percentage of cassava flour 
must be substituted by bakers and 
other users for wheat flour, until a 
maximum of 30° cassava is used 
The government Price Stabilization 
Corp. (PRISCO) has announced it 
will begin enforcement Oct. 1, with a 
requirement that users substitute 1% 
cassava for wheat flour 


Supply Inadequate 

The catch right now is that no one 
knows where even that much cassava 
flour could be found. It just isn't in 
commercial production, and there is 
some doubt that it will be in the fore- 
seeable future 

If substantial commercial produc- 
tion is begun—on the volcanic soil of 
southern Mindanao, for instance—-and 
if 30% cassava flour were found sat- 
isfactory, it would be a real dollar- 
saver for the Philippines, and 4 real 
threat to sales of U.S. and Canadian 
flour. It might cut imports by 100 
million bags a year and sales by up 
to $10 million 

As yet, trade circles aren't worried 
They have advised U.S. mills to take 
a cooperative attitude to avoid cesent- 
ment by Philippine government offi- 
cials 

Plans Purchases 

PRISCO also has plans to start 
buying cassava flour at 30 centavos 
a kilo (roughly 6¢ Ib.) to encourags 
production. And it may help finance 
erection of cassava mills, taking re- 
payment in flour produced. But all 
these are plans ind = businessmen 
learned there is frequently lit- 
tle resemblance between government 
plans in the Philippines and actual 
results 


have 


Cassava, incidentally, is a tuber 
Bakers complain that it is too starchy 
and that bread made with part cas- 
sava flour expensive (more 
yeast) and slower to produce. They 
say it lacks body and produces a 
poor quality bread. It is admittedly 
better adapted for cakes and other 
sweet bakery products 


is more 


Another use for 
starch production, 
starch for commercia ice cream 
Flour men here that remains 
the principal use for some time to 
come 


cassava is in 
particularly a 


hope 


@REAO 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE— 


APPOINTED MANAGING 
DIRECTOR BY QUAKER 

CHICAGO--H. J 
duction manager of 
Ltd., Southall, England, has been 
named managing director. He fills the 
vacancy left by the death of William 
H. White 

Mr. Brownlee of the pio- 
neers in the commercial development 
of furfural-—-an chemical 
made from corn cobs. He joined the 
Quaker Oats Co. at its Cedar Rapids 
Iowa, plant in 1920. In 1936 he was 
transferred to the English subsidiary 
In 1942 he returned to the U.S. for a 
year to help set up the furfural chem- 
ical plant at Memphis, Tenn. During 
the war this plant supplied furfural 
used in the synthetic 
rubber production program 


Brownlee, pro- 
Quaker Oats 


was one 


industrial 


government s 
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BETTER 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
and BLEACHING 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 





Ta 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


. Mich. 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Trouble Ahead for Barley Miners 





Are Bugs Smarter Than Anybody? 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following whimsical review of the 1952 Yearbook 
of Agriculture, published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, recently 
appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune under the by-line of Martin Took, staff 


correspondent. The 


yearbook, a 952-page volume entitled “Insects,” was 


edited by Alfred Stefferud, and is one of a series that began in 1936. Previous 
volumes have dealt with such topics as plant and animal genetics, soils, nutri- 
tion, economics and processing of farm products. 


WASHINGTON—It | to look 
“A : nougn ther on to 
an blow 
bombs 
er and 
insects 
new to 

right 
of Ag- 
ges of 

men- 


way 
ther 
than 
i few 


Year- 


of 
KICKS th om on 
grim note 
nh the scien » nolo- 
ide great progress in the 
ecades,”’ Mr. Bi 


ms caused by 


annan says, 
insects seem 
er than ever. We have more 
ilthough we have better 
use against them and 
s to fight then 

ight we had some of the 
solved when we got such 
ts from the new insecti- 

ess than a decade 
found to be a 

body louse 
of typhus hur 


however, 

failure 
Korea and 
r over that 


nd the insecticides substi- 

failed to control mosqui- 
» places. In 1952 the house 
controlled in many 

any of the residual-type 
les in use, and it seemed 
it other pests in time would 
esistance.’ 


» longer 


simple language, this means that 


are losing the battle of the bugs 


and it may not be long before the 
spiders and ants will take over and 
run things to suit themselves 

This raises the question, of course, 
whether the world would be much 
worse off if the spiders and ants 
were running it. The department oes 
not touch on this subject in the year- 
book, in line with its policy of steer- 
ing clear of controversial subjec's 

After you get over the first shock 
and accept the fact that the bug is 
the coming thing, you can get a 
good deal of information and amaze- 
ment out of the new yearbook 

Take the bot fly, for instance. The 
bot fly does not lay its eggs in a 
nest and sit on them until they 
hatch. It sneaks up on an innocent 
mosquito and pastes one of its eggs 
on the mosquito’s belly 

Then the mosquito flys away and 
lights on some human character 
While the mosquito is dining on hu- 
man blood the bot fly's egg hatches 
and the baby bot fly hooks onto the 
individual who is being eaten by the 
mosquito 

Then the bot fly burrows in and 
stays there and the next thing the 
ignorant human being knows, he has 
bots 

This is scientific fact and the De- 
partment of Agriculture claims it can 
prove it. 

Take potato bugs. If you raise po- 
tatoes, you are going to have potato 
bugs on them, racing you to see who 
gets the most out of your patch 

“Grow a few potatoes in the gar- 
den and the potato beetles will find 
them sooner or later—sooner if your 
neighbors harbor them and later if a 
long journey is required,” the year- 
book says sadly. 

You can kill them with sprays or 
pick them off and squash them but 
they'll be back, munching away on 
your potato vines. Take the common 
housefly. DDT killed a lot of house- 
flies when the bug chasers first tried 
it in 1943 and 1944. Now it’s begin- 
ning to become evident some of the 
flies didn’t give a hollow hoot about 
DDT. 

They would wallow in DDT and 
lick it off their feet and grow plump 
and healthy and have babies. The 





TOP SALESMAN—For winning “All-American” honors as the year’s best 
bakery flour salesman for Russell-Miller Milling Co., Bruno Wilson of Bryan, 
Texas, won this new car. He is shown above, center, receiving congratulations 
of B. Frank Morris of Minneapolis, right, vice president of the bakery flour 


division of Russell-Miller. 


At left is R. S. Hjelmseth, vice president and 


manager of Russell-Miller Milling Co. in Dallas. Mr. Wilson has been with 


R-M for 13 years. 


Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mrvad is the 
Staff of Litr”’ 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


in the Heart of Kansas 
Vita allie Mn. @elaltel; 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein 


MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2 MD 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 


wheat buyers. Letus serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


& YD iv it DRY WII RY PT a a 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING 


i MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, eresioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














memeeanrs Orrtce s&s: 


CHICAGO BOARD Of TRADE CHICAGO, ILL 
KANSAS CITY BOARD Of TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 





KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


As old-fashioned in top quality 
as it is modern in bakeshop 
performance, POLAR BEAR 
flour has a heritage of more 
than fifty 


years of quality 
leadership. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO. 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, I 


—EEEE 


Manufacture K 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 











os 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


OHIO, t 


All our wheat is growr Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own & )perate 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


















BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Konsas City, Kon., Atlanta, St. Loui 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolil 
Denver, L 


New Orieons Angele | 
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babies didn't get sick on DDT, either 
and pretty soon they had babies 
“Flies would cover the entire earth 
to a depth of 47 ft. within five 
if all the 


months 


progeny of only one pair 
of house flies lived to maturity and 
reproduced,” it says in the yearbook 

You put a layer of flies 47 feet 
deep all over the world and you will 
find that it is more flies than any- 
body has any use for 

If the world were 47 ft. deep in 
flies people would be so busy swat- 
ting flies that they might neglect 
their other business. Trains couldn't 
plow through the mess and stores 
would have to close up. Nobody 
would have time to worry about 
whether Rita and Aly were going to 


get together again 

It would be pretty terrible 

The yearbook is hazy on some 
points. It doesn't tell, for instance, 


why the confused flour beetle is called 
the confused flour beetle. There is a 
fine picture of the confused flour 
beetle in the book, but no hint about 
where it got its name 

I have a theory about this, but I 
have not been able to get to the 
proper expert at the department to 
check it 

At our 
in a can 


house we keep the flour 
labeled sugar, because the 


can labeled flour was used for target 


practice when one of my young 
sneaked a slingshot onto the prem- 
Ises 

This conceivably could confuse a 
flour beetle but I do not know 


whether this custom is widespread 
enough to confuse all the confused 
flour beetles. They may have got their 
name some other way 

Some insects are helpful to us and 
do much good. We should be nice to 


them. Like the wasp that kills as- 
paragus beetles 
This is a very tiny wasp, quite a 


little smaller than an 
beetle's eggs, which is 
well toward the 
small-size bugs 
So the little wasp goes looking for 
some asparagus beetle’s eggs and 
when she finds them she sucks them 
She doesn't suck all of them, though 
When she finds an egg that is just 
right for the purpose she lays a cou- 
ple of her own eggs in it. In the full- 
ness of time the asparagus 
hatches and a little 
beetle grub crawls out 
What this grub 
that the wasp’s eggs hatched 
inside it and it now has a couple of 
baby wasps squirming around in its 
innards 
The wasps then eat the as- 
paragus beetle’s child from the inside 
out, or, as the book says, “they feed 
voraciously within the bodies of the 
and reduce them to tattered 
remnants in a week or so.” 
The little wasps are not considered 
very neighborly, 
asparagus 


asparagus 
getting pretty 


top of the list of 


beetle's 
egg asparagus 
doesn't 
have 


know is 


baby 


grubs 


lifeless 


especially by the 


beetles, but the beetles 


have not thought of anything they 
can do about it, yet 
Another thing about the little 


wasps, they are all lady wasps. There 


are no menfolks whatever 

‘So efficient have they become that 
even the uncertainties of courtship 
have been eliminated,” according to 


the chaste phrases of the yearbook 


“Their tribe goes on generation 
after generation laying unfertilized 


eggs which produce only females.” 
Makes you wonder what hope there 
is for the human race, when a little 


pint-size lady wasp can figure out a 
system like that 





FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 













For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf‘ 


TENNANT € HOYT COMPANY 
eaKxe CIiTvy , MINNBBOTA 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST-WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM end HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 








NEW 
THE 


SPOKANE Mili 


WORLD'S MOST 


SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











WINDMILL PRESERVATION—Thv 
Kent County Council in England has 
taken steps for the preservation of 
several old windmills, one of them 
being Herne Mill, shown on the cov 
er of this issue and in the small i) 
lustration appearing on this page 
During the past year such provision 
has been made for the protection of 
11 windmills. Many 
others have been 
examined but have 
been found to be in 
such disrepair as 
to make preserva 
tion impossible 

The Herne Mill 
dates from about 
1781 and is be- 
lieved to have been 
built on the site 
of an earlier mill 
which has been 
traced back to 
1596. This was mentioned in “A 
Pilot's Guide to the River Thames 
of 1905." which listed 31 mills along 
the Kent coast that were guides to 
mariners 

Mills that wil! figure in other pres 
ervation projects are mentioned in 
the following paragraphs 

Barham Mill was built in 1831, on 
the site of previous mills and was 
badly damaged when struck by light 
ning in 1878. It is thought that there 
were once three other mills at Bar- 
ham 

Charing Mill, believed to have 
been last worked as a windmill about 
1892, has had various uses. It is men- 
tioned by W. C. Finch in his “Water- 
mills and Windmills,” in which he 
says that Kent has boasted 404 wind- 
mills at various periods. Another mill 
at Charing Heath disappeared about 
1870 

Keston Mill is the last of three 
which stood in the vicinity. According 
to Finch, it was built in 1716 and 
was believed to have been worked 
until 1900, 

Cranbrook Mill, which was includ 
ed in a previous order, was built in 
1814 and is still working. It is said 
to be the largest in England. In his 
book on Kent, Richard Church says 
“The mill is built in wood and is 
octagonal. The sails are elaborate 
with outridings of mechanism that 
give it an aircraftlike appearance. It 
would be better compared with a 
modern sailing ship, for it also has 
auxiliary engines to drive the mill 
stones when the wind is unfavorable 

Wittersham Mill stands in the gar 
den of a house where Forbes-Robert 
son, the Shakespearean actor, lived 

Meopham Mill is said to have 
been erected in 1801 by = three 
brothers. It was regarded in its early 
days as a model mill. Nothing re- 
mains today of a second mill at Meo- 
pham.-Priestwood Mill which is said 
to have been built about 1769 


@ Reviving Interest—In London the 
Windmill and Watermill Section of 


Herne Mill 
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the Society for the Protection of An 
cient Buildings is attempting to stim- 
ulate the interest of the public in the 
vation of wind and water mills 
as features of the and 
national history objects of the 
detailed 
iding tech- 


preset 
country side 
Other 
making a 


section include 


record of such mills, prov 
nical advice 
their 


of country 


on questions relating to 
the craft 
and giving finan 
It is be 


repall encouraging 
millin 
cial help wherever 
lieved that fewer than 100 mills now 
are working by wind in England 
According to the section's histori- 
cal authorities the first known men- 
windmills is by an Arab geog 
in the Tenth Century and re 
windmills in Persia, while the 
mention of Er windmills 
Chronicles of 


possible 


tion of 
rapher 
fers to 
first 


is contained in the 


lish 


refers to 
Edmunds, Suf 
rhe earliest illustration 


Brakelond and 
a windmill at Bury St 
folk, in 1191 


Jocelyn de 


of an English mill is the so-called 
Windmill Psalter which dates from 
about 1270 

Western Europe's earliest type of 
mill was the post mill, the body of 
which, containing the machinery and 
earrying the sails, is mounted on an 
upright post whereon it can be turned 
so that the sails always face into the 
wind. Though structural 
significance, the substructure was 
sometimes enclosed by a round house 

The tower mill, of which the Herne 
mill is an example, was developed at 
an early date and its machinery 
contained in a fixed tower of brick 
or masonry with a movable cap car- 
rying the sails which could be turned 
to face into the wind. Tower mills of 
wood, usually are known 
as smock mills because of their sup- 
resemblance to the old-fash- 
ioned smock frock worn by the English 
countryman 


having no 


was 


octagonal 


posed 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... .,. 








25 Years Ago: 


Institute, the Canadian 
School of Baking, opened its doors 
at Guelph, Ont 

W. C. Nichols, business manager 
of The Northwestern Miller and vice 
president of the Miller Publishing 
Co. (now in retirement), made a 
European tour which included Eng- 
land, his native land 

George H. Hunter died at the age 
of 78. He was founder of the Hunter 
Milling Co. at Wellington, Kansas, 
and one of the pioneer millers of the 
Southwest 

Frank Kell became president of 
the newly-formed Kansas Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. which had taken over the 
property and business of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co 

M. Lee Marshall became chairman 
of the board of directors of Conti- 
nental Baking Co 


Trent 


50 Y ears Ago: 


A. J. Meek was elected president 
of the Southern Millers 
Assn., and J. L secretary- 
treasurer 

A US. Census Bureau report 
placed milling in the position of the 
most important industry in Minne- 
The 512 establishments gave 
employment to 4,086 wage earners, 
or 5.3% of the wage earners em- 
ployed in the state, and their prod- 
ucts were valued at $83,877,709, or 
31.9% of the total value of the prod- 
ucts of the state. In 1890 there were 
307 establishments, 3,509 wage earn- 
ers and products valued at $60,158,- 


Illinois 
Grigg 


sota 


088. The increase in value of prod- 
ucts during the ensuing decade was 
$23,719,621, or 39.4% 

Minnesota ranked first, according 
to the U.S. Census Bureau, among 
the 30 states producing wheat flour 
products valued at a million dollars 
or more. Its 1900 production was 
22,705,165 bbl., the total production 
of the 30 states being 100,823,820 
bbl. Listed in the following order of 
importance were Ohio, Illinois, In- 
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Penn- 
and 


New York, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Kansas 


diana, 
sylvania, 
Michigan 


75 Years Ago: 


Haxall, Crenshaw & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., offered as evidence in a 
purifier infringement suit the evi- 
dence of an “illiterate French mill- 
er” living near Richmond who said 
he had used the purifier process in 
dispute as long ago as 1847. He once 
ran a windmill in New York State 
and later a gristmill in Virginia. 
General use of the purifier process 
did not take place until the seventies. 

Cadwallader C. Washburn, pioneer 
Minneapolis miller and one-time gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, presented to 
the University of Wisconsin an as- 
tronomical observatory equipped 
with a 15-in. telescope. 

American flour was selling at $38 
bbl. in Cuba. 

Brillon, Wis., wanted a gristmill. 

The safe of the flouring mills of 
Allis, Gooding & Wirt at Oronoco, 
Minn., was blown open and robbed 
of $16. 

eee? 


TRADITION MAKERS 


A “baker's dozen” has long been 
known 


For its boon of extra measure, 


And smiling bakers have often been 
blessed 


By recipients of that treasure. 
But I've been wondering about those 
men 
With generous traditions: 
Were they all big-hearted to a fault? 
Weren't some, poor statisticians? 
Eloise Wade Hackett 





“I mind the time a few years back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “when it was as easy for a miller 


tS m wi i a 


to hire money from a 
banker as shakin’ fleas 





#3 S - 














from a hound pup. Sit- 
tin’ here thinkin’ about 
the good old days, I rec- 


ollected Young Whack Adams 
who run a still up in the mount- 
ings. He used to call it Adams 
Mill. One day the revenooers got 
onto it, broke it up and took 


— ~~ 


Young Whack over to the coun- 


ty seat and put him in jail. The 
same day along comes a letter from Wall Street asking could 
the folks there extend the Adams Mill a line of a hundred 
thousand dollars, and Whack, who's right witty, had the 
marshal write and tell ‘em he couldn’t use so much money 
but he’d think highly of them if they cared to go bail for 


him until the October term.” 
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“YES” VOTE FOR SANTA CLAUS 

TATE and county agricultural mobilization 
S committees went to work about a year ago, 
under instructions from the Secretary of Agri- 
Charles F. Brannan, on a Family Farm 
Policy Review designed to make possible a nation- 
wide, as well as department-wise, review and 
critical analysis of the multitudinous USDA pro- 
grams and services. The stated object of the 
review seek opinion on the ways in 
which the department could provide more effective 
and efficient service to the family farm.” The 
review was carried out in cooperation with land- 
grant colleges, farm organizations, church groups 
and other interested associations 

Meetings were held in practically all of the 
counties in the nation. Many counties had more 
than one meeting, for a total of more than 7,000. 
Attendance was above 200,000. The review was 
not intended as a poll of farm opinion on de- 
partment policies and activities, but in large 
turned out that way. Reports of 
discussions and recommendations were prepared 
in nearly all counties and submitted to state agri- 
cultural mobilization committees which in turn 
submitted them to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Summarized by Department of Agriculture per- 
sonnel, they now appear for public consumption. 

If Secretary Brannan is only moderately mod- 
est he must have blushed warmly at the summing 
up of his associates, who have reflected in their 
report what seemed to them a general farmer 
acclaim for all the policies he has developed and 
stimulated as the bess of USDA. 

The idea of the review itself gets the first 
big salvo of applause, though it is admitted in 
the report that “a few individuals indicated their 
opinion that the review did not reach a represen- 
tative cross-section of all farmers because of 
limited attendance or domination of meetings by 
particular organizations.” A few are noted as 
having expressed doubt as to the purpose of the 
review 

But when it comes to the individual agencies 
and their programs the chorus of acclaim grows 
and grows. Words fail the reporters, who are 
forced into monotonous repetition. Here are sam- 
ples: “Most of them indicated general approval” 
(of the Agricultural Research Administration), 
“most of the reports expressed general approval” 
(Bureau of Agricultural Economics), “‘the great 
majority of the reports indicated general approval” 
(Commodity Exchange Authority), “most of the 
counties expressed general approval” (Coopera- 
tive Extension Service), ‘general approval” (Farm 
Credit Administration), ‘‘a consensus of general 
(Federal Crop Insurance Corp.), “wide 
general approval” (Farmers Home Administra- 
“general approval” (Forest Service), “gen- 
eral approval” (Office of Information), “general 
approval by a wide margin” (Production & Mar- 
keting Administration), “general approval” (Agri- 
Conservation Program), “wide general 
approval” (Price Support Program), “consensus 
of approval’ (Production Adjustment), “strong 
sentiment of support” (for all other programs). 

Some minority opinion is mentioned in certain 
cases, but the harmonious chorus of praise remains 
virtually unmarred by any sound of troublesome 
opposition. It seems entirely appropriate to come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Brannan (and he does 
not gainsay this) is the all-time best secretary of 
agriculture. 

And yet—it may be that more is to be read 
into the unemphasized phrases reporting adverse 
attitudes than is expressed in the reporter's words. 
In general comment on the views of those who 
seemingly would favor shooting Santa Claus, the 
summiarizer states: 

“There were negative, opposing or disapproving 
opinions recorded on nearly every program and 
activity. No matter how widespread the approval 
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of these and other programs, almost always a 
handful of reports—-sometimes only one or two- 
registered decided disapproval or suggestions for 
discontinuance. Sometimes, it would seem, this 
indicated mainly a determination to affirm the 
traditional American right to stand in opposition 
and to disagree with prevailing opinion.” 

Some farmers resisted the idea of expansion 
and development of research relating to farm 
mechanization, which they said was a responsibility 
of private industry. Others were opposed to 
research in the field of tenant-landlord relations. 
There were even some counties which recommend- 
ed discontinuance of the program of that generally 
useful agency, the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. Some thumbs were down for the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. One county—-but only one 
asked for discontinuance of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. There were even “a few scattered 
suggestions” for doing away with the Farmers 
Home Administration, and a few frowns for the 
Office of Information. Believe it or not, there 
was “a relatively small minority” for withdrawal 
of all price supports. On the subject of rural 
electrification some said “it would be better for 
private industry to generate power,” and another 
scattering outburst of stubbornness resulted in the 
recommendation that REA-financed facilities 
should not compete with private industry and 
should even be sold to private industry. 

More significant and general than any other 
opposing voice-—though again it is not emphasized 
in the summary—is the one that cries out against 
more centralization of power and authority in 
Washington. Farmers want to go local—to have 
more voice in their destinies. They have a mount- 
ing fear of being gobbled up by big government 
The goblin of Socialism really bothers them 
Though they still turn in a whopping big vote for 
Santa Claus, they like him best at the North Pole. 


@®ee 

Only a little more than half of the people in 
the United States who can vote exercise that privi- 
lege. One might say that as a nation we are only 
a little more than half intereseted in our future 
and our well-being. A 100% vote would make sure 
that the man elected would be the man most 
of the nation’s qualified voters want. 

e®ee 
MEETING THE ADDITIVE ISSUE 

HEN chemical additives came into the 

limelight of bread standards hearings the 
breadstuffs industries found themselves in the 
middle of a most embarrassing and potentially 
dangerous issue. Millers and bakers were not 
directly involved in the long controversy over 
identifying and permitting chemicals in bread. 
They were really innocent bystanders who found 
themselves in great danger of being hurt. 

The hazard to millers and bakers lay not in 
any restrictive action by the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, but simply in the probability of public 
misunderstanding. Food cranks quite naturally 
began a hue and cry, and their old antipathies 
toward the staff of life led them into renewed 
onslaughts. It was not merely a matter of chemi- 
cal additives to bread and flour being maligned; 
the maledictions were extended to all those who 
used them. The word “chemical” momentarily was 
made anathema. 

Actually, the breadstuffs industries were not 


AL 


before the bar in any sense. Their historical record 
was without reproach. Their concern for public 
nutrition and health was a matter of long-standing 
record and had official recognition. Nevertheless, 
it became clear that flour and bread must make 
their position indisputably clear, and this has 
been done by their industry spokesmen, The 
declaration of principles recently adopted by the 
executive committee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 16, page 
11) parallels a similar declaration by the American 
Institute of Baking, and now other food industries 
are joining in. 

In substance the declarations of principle offer 
complete industry cooperation in establishing and 
conforming to such measures as will best serve 
to protect the public interest. This has always been 
the industry attitude, but events have made em- 
phatic and specific restatement of it imperative. 
The result will be a service not only to makers 
of flour and bread but to the consumer and to the 
progress of nutrition. In the long run it will also 
serve the chemical industry, now so often unwar- 
rantably depreciated and attacked, by demonstrat- 
ing its proper place and, indeed, its indispensability 
in the realm of food and nutrition 


eee 
Some people think that advertising adds to 
the cost of the things they buy. The fact is adver- 
tising sells more goods, and more goods mean 
mass production. It is through mass production 
that American industry has prospered as it kept 
prices within reach of the buying public. Adver- 
tising is a generous contributor to rising living 
standards. 
eee 


A GREAT GRAIN TRADE LEADER 
EW men have so certainly deserved to be 
numbered among the leaders of thought and 

action in the grain trade as did Edward J. Grimes, 
whose death is announced elsewhere in this issue. 

In the half century of his active participation in 

the grain business he held many important indus- 

try offices. But, valuable as his services were in 
these official tasks, his accomplishments were even 
greater in industry councils and in personal con- 
sultation. His perception and judgment very often 
formed the basis for industry policy and action. 

The years of Mr. Grimes’ active service brought 
innumerable troublesome problems to the grain 
trade. Many were of national importance and some 
actually threatened the existence of free grain 
markets. If there had not been men of seasoned 
experience, intelligence, honor and initiative to 
lead the industry's thinking and organization dur- 
ing the past 25 years or so, it is doubtful if there 
would be a grain trade as it exists today. Certainly, 
the obstacles would be greater and the conduct 
of the business less efficient. 

Along with his other capabilities, Ed Grimes 
was one who did not shirk hard tasks or unpleasant 
decisions. His combination of qualifications made 
it almost inevitable that he would be called upon 
whenever there was a tough industry job to be 
done. He was always ready, and his accomplish- 
ments were always outstanding. Since his retire- 
ment a couple of years ago, his extraordinary 
abilities were channeled largely into civic work 
where, again, he was a strong and unusual leader 

Mr. Grimes represented the best that there is 
in the world of free enterprise. 


High taxes on liquor have gone beyond the 
point of vanishing returns. Present liquor taxes 
—the highest ever imposed—are bringing the 
Treasury less revenue than the lower taxes they 
replaced. Also, the higher taxes have brought in- 
creased illicit liquor manufacture. In the present 
year it is estimated that revenue officers will 
capture at least 20,000 illegal stills. High taxes 
can bring diminishing returns in other busi- 
nesses, too. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 




















La 


range Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 


remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 


a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


you cau cred LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOUR S ===> RED WING. MINNESOTA 


You can depend 














The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Ir. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLeR 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Seuthern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg Memphis, Tenn 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 
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MILLING CO. 
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MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINNA 
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by the Federal Trade Commission 
with violation of both acts. Whether 
or not the corporation is guilty we 
do not know, since, unfortunately, 
the commission makes public its 
charges before a decision under them 
has been reached. 

It is worth noting that the General 
Foods Corp. was charged, according 
to press reports, with discrimination 
in prices, service payments, and the 
kind of services it performed. It is 
maintained by the Federal Trade 
Commission that these are violations 
of the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
Sherman Act 

All of this makes it advisable for 
wholesale grocers and flour distribu- 
tors to watch their trade practices 
closely. Even though there is no in- 
tent to violate the law, and it may 
be done innocently, the penalty is 
there just the same. Regardless of 
the fall elections, the Federal Trade 
commission will remain in _ force, 
and the anti-trust laws will be fol- 
lowed out to the letter 


SMALL FOOD DISTRIBUTORS— 
The National Association of Retail 
Grocers feels that there is a very 
definite place for small distributors 
in the retail grocery field and that 
suppliers and other retailers should 
help them maintain this position. In- 
dividually these stores do not account 
for a large volume of business, but 
in the aggregate throughout the coun- 
try their sales are a factor in the 
grocery distributing business 

Even in the large urban centers of 
the country, there are innumerable 
local areas where people like to deal 
with local storekeepers with whom 
they have established a friendship. It 
is part of the American way of life, 
and is something we hope is never 
lost. Once it is gone, we will be a 
completely mechanized, streamlined 
nation, minus our individuality 

To keep these small storekeepers 
in business, wholesale grocers must 
supply them with every possible type 
of assistance. Just because a store is 
small is no reason why it cannot be 
made attractive, and wholesalers can 
help by making suggestions along 
these lines. Small operators are no- 
torious for not keeping adequate rec- 
ords of their businesses, and here 
again their suppliers can help them 
In fact, all wholesale grocers should 
study the needs of their individual 
customers, and help them accordingly 


———@REAO 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 

WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census reports that dollar sales 
by wholesale grocers in July were 
up 16% from July, 1951, and up 4% 
from June of this year 

For the first seven months of 1952, 
sales were 7% greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1951 

Inveritories at the end of July were 
2% less than at the end of the same 
month last year and were unchanged 
from the end of June this year 
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AGENCY APPOINTED 

MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of the Addison Lewis Co., Minneapo- 
lis communications agency, has been 
announced by Charles F. Pierson, 
president of the Superior Separator 
Co., Hopkins, Minn. The agency will 
handle all communications, including 
advertising, for the parent company 
and its two operating divisions. These 
are the Farmhand Co. manufacturer 
of farm materials-handling equip- 
ment, and the Superior Grain Sep- 
arator Co., manufacturer of grain 
cleaning and treating equipment and 
a bulk feed delivery unit. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE NEW 
MENTE 
DAINTY PRINT 
BAGS? 


Sturdy, carefully-finished bags with expertly printed labels 
that can later be easily removed because of the special 
adhesives used. The yardage obtained after these pretty 
bags have served their primary purpose as containers 
has premium value that women everywhere appreciate 


MENTE DAINTY PRINTS GUARANTEE CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


Write, Wire or Phone today for latest quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Derr. N 


Box 1008 
SAVANNAH 


Box 600 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 6349 N. Clark Street 
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CSTABLISHEO 6s 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


—_—_—_— 
Generel Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills ot Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
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Report from Europe ... ny George £. swarbreck 


Switch Business 


Enter the office of any importing 
house in Furope today and you will 
hear within minutes the words 
“switch business.” You will hear it 
because the phrase is the same in 
any language though accents may 
differ from country to country. Such 
business now forms the pattern of 
much international trade today and 
because many grain and flour traders 
are, by the very nature of their call 
ing, enterprising men, they can be 
found deeply engaged in switch 
transactions 

The switching refers to the cur- 
rency transactions involved and the 
formula which has been evolved over 
the past few years stems from the 
difficulties which many European cu: 
rencies have encountered, particu 
larly in meeting the American dollar 
on equal terms. Prominent practi 
tioners are the Dutch, and they can 
now count themselves as the world's 
leading middleman trading nation. In 
deed, the Dutch are credited with 
starting the system back in 1947 and 
since then it has grown to large pro 
portions. Business is not limited to 
grain or flour, and many unusual 
commodities are now handled by of- 
fices which were once fully engaged 
in handling a single commodity, The 
shrinkage of business meant that 
activity had to be directed into other 
profitable fields. As far as the flour 
importers are concerned flour is still 
the main commodity they handle but 
they have entered into the new busi- 
ness with that verve which has al- 
ways characterized the work for their 
miller connections in the US., Can 
ada and Australia. The experience 
gained is useful in maintaining their 
organizations at peak efficiency in 
readiness for the time when normal 
trade is once again possible 

A Dutch trader will hear from an 
agent that Country A is in the mar- 
ket for a commodity which is avail 
able in Country B. The trader tele- 
phones a special commercial depart- 
ment of the Netherlands Bank and 
details his proposition, If the banking 
official is satisfied that the transac- 
tion will show an over-all currency 
profit for Holland, he will imme- 
diately authorize the deal. The trader 
will receive an allocation of currency 
to make the purchase in Country B 
and he will receive another currency 
from Country A. This latter cur- 
rency is usually one that is in short 
supply and the only other condition 
to be met is that the premium or 
commission to be earned is a good 
one and sufficient to make the effort 
worth while, Premiums achieved have 
been as high as 9% though in recent 
weeks they have been hovering 
around the 6°% level 

Speed is the essence of the contract 
and in this respect the Dutch traders 
speak highly of the work of the bank- 
ing officials who have to authorize 
the deals. There is none of the hesi 
tancy usually associated with red 
tape men. 

The vocabulary of the new trading 
art is involved and where American 
dollars, the most valuable currency 
of all, are concerned references are 
made to French franc dollars, sterling 
dollars and even iron curtain dollars 

Under this switching system some 
European countries have been able 
to sell flour to such faraway places 
as India and Egypt. In other cases 
the goods never come to Holland, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: George E. Swar- 
breck, foreign office manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, currently is on 
a tour of Europe, and during the next 
several weeks he will report, in this 
column, his personal observations of 
the European trading scene and will 
provide on-the-spot coverage of in- 
dustry news from the continent and 
the U.K. His overseas schedule in- 
cludes visite with officials of govern- 
ment, trade associations, the Inter- 
national Wheat Council and milling 
and machinery firms. In most in- 
stances, it will be renewing of old 
acquaintanceships for Mr. Swarbreck, 
who managed The Northwestern 
Miller's European office in London 
before becoming head of the consoli- 
dated foreign office in Toronto. 
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traders acting merely 

Opinions on its 
Some traders consider that it will 
now form a permanent pattern of 
trading life while others feel that it 
is already fading and will disappear 
within two years. 


British Interest 


rhe British were once the greatest 
exponents of international trade, but 
it was not until a few weeks ago 
that they decided to climb on board 
the bandwagon. Their scheme, de- 
signed by the government, was a 
modification of that currently run- 
ning in continental Europe and con- 
cerned the purchase of dollar com- 
modities and subsequent resale for 
othe currencies. Today most 
currencies are scarce for the British 
and they content to sell for 
a premium as low as 1'%%. This, 
incidentally, led to a slide in the pre- 
miums earned by other countries 
The result was an all time snafu 
for the British government bank 
Continental countries saw in the 
scheme a form of sterling convertibil- 
ity and they proceeded to place large 
orders for dollar grain which they 
were enabled to purchase for sterling, 
of which they had a plentiful supply. 

The scheme was cancelled in little 
over a week when the bank officials 
became alarmed at the drain on dol- 
lar resources. If the scheme is re- 
started grain will not be included, 
reports indicate 


Pitfalls 


The system of currency manipula- 
tion is entirely legal and has the ap- 
proval of the governments concerned 
It is extending around the world and 
many countries ere now involved 
However, it is easy to make a slip 
and traders have to be extremely 
wary in their transactions, One trad- 
er is already reported to have landed 
himself in jail. Not content with 
switching currencies he switched the 
ship's papers with the result that the 
to a port unsatisfactory 
to the authorities. Latest reports in- 
dicate that he is likely to be in the 
custody of the gendarmes for some 
time to come 


Dutch Proverb 


The Dutch traders more than 
enterprising and it is their persist- 
ence which has maintained the trade 
in U.S. flour over a long period of 
years. In Holland there is a proverb 
which goes “Hollanders zijn niet te 
versiaan” and it means “You can't 
beat the Dutch.” It is with the tenac- 
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ity indicated by this saying that they 
are holding out in the attempt to 
beat the cutback in the importation 
of Dutch cheese into the U.S. The 
Dutch officials are not bluffing when 
they threaten to strike out flour im- 
ports completely 

The demand for American flour in 
Holland was bolstered by an adver- 
tising campaign in the bakery press 
which put forward the advantages 
of using imported flour. That cam- 
paign paid off and now within two 
hours of flour becoming available it 
is ail sold 

An individual trading firm in Am- 
sterdam has now given another ex- 
ample of enterprise. The Dutch are 
a fastidious nation renowned for 
their cleanliness. Nothing offends 
them more than a dirty bank note 
and many people have a supply of 
cellophane envelopes in which they 
place each individual note. The im- 
porting firm of M. Witsenburg, Jr., 
now imprints on the back of each 
transparent wrapper the caption 
“Amerikaanse Tarwebloem" which 
means “American wheatflour.” Mr. 
Witsenburg, who visited the U.S. mill- 
ing centers last year, cannot hope to 
gain anything for his business with 
this piece of advertising, but it is 
indicative of the faith which the 
Dutch importers have in the product 
they sell. A note handed out in a store 
or restaurant is invariably examined 
carefully by the recip'ent and rarely 
does American flour go unremarked. 


Food Conference 


Food experts from the U.S. and 
Australia as exporters, from Britain 
and India as importers and from 
France in a dual capacity, have been 
meeting in Rome to study the tech- 
nical angles of the proposed world 
emergency food reserve. This reserve, 
consisting mainly of grain, will be 
available to provide supplies for 
countries suffering from crop failure, 
drouth, flood and other natural dis- 
asters. The results of these prelim- 
inary talks are to be presented to 
a meeting of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in Rome next No- 
vember 


Crop Forecast 


Hopes of obtaining increased sup- 
plies of wheat and flour from Aus- 
tralia, which sells for sterling, are 
fading among the European import- 
ing countries. A forecast of the 1952- 
53 harvest gives a potential crop of 
only 150 million bushels compared 
with last year's 161 million bushels, 
itself a slide from the previous year's 
outturn of 184 million bushels. 

At the end of June it was an- 
nounced that the wheat carryover 
was only 49.3 million bushels com- 
pared with 63.8 million bushels a 
year ago. 

This situation spells more business 
for U.S. and Canadian wheat and 
flour exporters. 
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WHEAT, FLOUR SALES 
TOTAL 4,664,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour sales recorded during the past 
week totaled 4,664,000 bu. Wheat ac- 
counted for 3,465,000 bu. of the ag- 
gregate, divided almost equally be- 
tween international Wheat Agree- 
ment and Class 2 sales. The U.K. was 
the best buyer of IWA wheat, taking 
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772,000 bu. The Netherlands 
376,000 bu., Germany 285,000, 
gium 221,000, Bolivia 60,000 
Italy 33,000 

Class 2 sales amounting to 1,718,- 
000 bu. were destined as follows 
France 339,000, Yugoslavia 392,000, 
Germany 330,000, Chile 186,000, Peru 
176,000, the Netherlands 177,000, 
Italy 41,000, Belgium 36,000, Switzer- 
land 31,000 and Colombia 10,000 

Class 2 flour sales made up the 
bulk of the 1,199,000 bu. with 850,000 
bu. going to Lebanon, Japan, Trieste, 
Siam, Singapore, Honduras Republic, 
Haiti, Hong Kong and the Nether- 
lands Antilles. IWA _ flour § sales 
amounting to 349,000 bu. were des- 
tined to Philippines, Guatemala, Ice- 
land, U.K., Haiti, Venezuela, Nicara- 
gua, Dominican Republic, Honduras 
Republic, Cuba, Panama, Surinam, 
Hong Kong, the Netherland Antilles, 
Belgian Congo, Gibraltar and Gra- 
nada 


took 
Bel- 
and 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
BELMONT, KANSAS — Plans for 
construction of a 150,000-bu. coopera- 
tive elevator here have been com- 
pleted. This area has been short of 
elevator bin space and farmers have 
been forced to haul their wheat a 
considerable distance to market 
Therefore, Belmont was selected for 
the site of the new elevator. Leaders 
in the movement have disclosed that 
sufficient stock in the venture has 
been subscribed so that financing is 
possible. 
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1952 Crop Year 
Flour Output Down 
for Canadian Mills 


TORONTO—July, with a recorded 
wheat flour production of 1,936,945 
bbl., marked the close of the 1951-52 
milling season in Canada. This was 
slightly above the average monthly 
production of 1.9 million bbl. for the 
year. Monthly production during the 
crop year ranged from a low of 1.7 
million barrels to a high of 2.1 mil- 
lion. The usual seasonal decline in 
flour output was not evident this 
July as it was in the 1950-51 season 
which ended with the smallest month- 
ly output of the crop year. 

The over-all production for the 
crop year was 22,844,099 bbl. against 
23,630,180 bbl. in 1950-51. The weight- 
ed average of the working capacity 
for the crop year ended July, 1952, 
was 76.9% compared with 79.8% for 
the previous year. 

Millfeed production for the crop 
year just ended totaled 829,914 tons 
compared with the previous year's 
total of 852,053 tons. During 1951-52 
exports totaled 258,342 tons of which 
the US. lifted 254,537 tons. 

In spite of heavy export shipments 
in the last half of the crop year, to- 
tal exports of 11,497,676 bbl. were 
down substantially from the total of 
12,426,996 bbl. recorded for 1950-51. 
The offtake by the U.K. totaled 3,- 
947,918 bbl. compared with 5,375,015 
bbl. in 1950-51 and 4,287,612 bbl. in 
1949-50. Sales to commonwealth coun- 
tries were returned at 5,988,978 bbl. 
compared with the previous year's 
figure of 7,490,001. Exports to for- 
eign customers totaled 5,304,827 bbl. 
compared with the 1950-51 figure of 
5,023,140 bbl. Major shipments went 
to the Philippine Islands, 1,083,821 
bbl.; Venezuela, 720,553 bbl.; Italy, 
678,310 bbl.; Cuba, 473,781 bbl; 
Egypt, 331,276 bbl.; Lebanon, 223,042 
bbl; Indonesia, 177,525 bbl.; Israel, 
151,234 bbl.; Syria, 128,839 bbl. 
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BAKER-ALLIED TOURNEY 
FOR TWIN CITY GOLFERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fifty-five golfers 
participated in the annual baker-al- 
lied golf tournament sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Baker-Allied Athletic 
Club at Westwood Hills Golf Club 
here Sept. 17 as a wind-up to the 
season of weekly golf matches 

William Fife, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, won the first low 
net prize of the tournament, with 
Morrey Norton, Bloomington Bakery, 
Minneapolis, the second place low net 
winner 


Awards and door prizes were the 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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feature of the dinner following the 
afternoon of golf. 

A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
Dunwoody Baking School and techni- 
cal editor of The American Baker, 
Minneapolis, suffered an unusual acci- 
dent during the tournament. He was 
struck in the forehead by a golf ball 
driven from a practice tee adjoining 
the ninth fairway. 
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DOBECKMUN ADDS TO 
ATLANTA SALES FORCE 

ATLANTA—-Ennis P. Whitley, vice 
president and director of distribution 
for the Dobeckmun Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul H. 
Bennett as the firm's southern divi- 
sion sales manager. He will make his . 
headquarters in Atlanta where he re- ; i Ra 
places W. R. Caldwell 

Mr. Bennett joined the Dobeckmun 
Co. in 1938 immediately after his 
graduation from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He served with the U.S. Coast 
Guard during the war. Since then he 
has been a sales representative in the 
packaging division of Dobeckmun’'s 
Philadelphia district office 

Richard W. Hershberger, formerly 
with Dobeckmun’s packaging sales 
division in Cleveland, has also been 
added to the Atlanta office to assist 
Mr. Bennett. Mr. Hershberger was 
with the Container Corporation of 
America as a packaging specialist 
prior to joining Dobeckmun. He is a 
graduate of Kenyon College and 
served with the Air Force during 
the war. 


R more than 150 years Canadians have known that 
“if it's Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


great Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger 
— because it has consistently turned out only the best. 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. purpose — a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 








rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Meontreal—Fort Willilam—Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat—Edmeonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal—all codes used 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 
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WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 
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Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 


of ter 


are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evavaron A--Omana 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bas. 


Ecevaton B—PFremont 


e Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


THE largest and most moderna flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storege capacity at our mille of 2,506,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

end werehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sgarrce, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF 1. MORRIS & OO, Kastean Reraesewrarivs, 5 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 
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Two years $7 
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Stock Market Picture 


(quot . milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curh market 

High Cleese Close 

Sept. Sept 
iz, 19, 
1952 

t4% 

5024 
16%, 

51% 

270% 

5a 
52% 

™ 
17% 
g1% 

69", 


low 


Allied Mill«. 
Allis Chalmers 
rtd, 83.05 
im. €Cyanemid 
ra 
1-oM 
Horden 
Hurry 


His. Corp 
Haking Co 
Se 
fern Pr. Ket 
rid. $7 
(ream of 
Dhow 
Ptd 
rtd 
tren 
rtd 
tren 
rtd 
fren 
rtd 
Pid 
Gr, A&ar 
rtd 5 
Hern & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
Merck & Co 
Pid. $3.50 
rid. $4 
Nat. Biscuit 
rtd. 87 
Pillsbury M., 
rid. 4 
Pree. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp 
(Quaker Oats Co 
rid, 86 
Kalston Purina 
Co., Pd. $3.75 
St. Kegis Pa. Co 
rid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, 
rtd. $1.40 
$Merling Drug 
Pid. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bisa, 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid. $4.50 
Vietor Ch 
Pid. 83.50 
Wagner Hak 
Ward Bak. 
Warrants 
rid. 50 


Wheat 
Chemical 


Baking Co 
an 


Foods Corp 
$3.50 


Mills, Ine 


Wks 


*Colorade Milling & Eley 
*Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc 
*Standard Milling Co 

tOver counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
jeals Inc 

Closing bid and asked 
not traded Sept 


prices on stocks 
Bid Asked 
134 135% 

o% 10 


103% 


firent A&P Tea Co 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, & Pfd 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 88 Pfd 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ine 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 103 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Leow Close Close 
Sept. — 


105% 


5, 
1952 1952 
fan, Pood Pr. A 6'4 
Catelli Pood, A 
i 


1952 2 


14% 
23 

10% 
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Kakeries 
(rain 


Consol. 
Federal 
rd } 
Gen, Bakeries 1.60 
Inter-City Bak 4 
Lake of the Woods 
leaf Mig 
MeCabe Grain, B 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Pd 
St. Lawrence 
lear, Pd 120 
Terente Elevators 15 
United Grain, A 18% 
treorge Weston 254% 
Pid. 4%% 4 
Closing bid 
net traded 


and asked prices on stocks 
Bid Adked 

Canada Bread 3M 

Canada Bread, Pid. B 

Canadian Bakeries 

Canadian Food Products 

Canadian Food Prod., Pid 

Int. Milling, Pd 


Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour 
Standard Brands 
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GRAIN SERVICE? 


mrreaes 


New York 
St. Lowis 
Omaha 
Toledo 
Nashville 
Memphis 


Enid 
Lowisville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Lowisville 
Toledo 
Galveston 


Houston 
Memphis 


GRAIN COMPANY 
MILLING WHEATS 


a pease 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DP 


PERCY KENT 
BAG CO., 1. 


KANSAS CTY 6 SUFFALO. = NEW YORE 





Ettabished 1885 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 
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“For SUPER Results 
v 25) USE QUAKER 
yt 


BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reoorted in The Northwest 





Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels end do not take into account high or low 


xt at which i 





| individual sales may have been made. 





a low, with new sales very slow. Ship- 
ping directions were good, with mill 
running time at full capacity. Demand 
for clears continued to be good 
the area, mills ad- 
sales to both job- 
and bakers were on the slack 
Hard and soft winter wheat 
mills reported no improvement dur- 
ing the week, but spring wheat mills 
participated in a fair amount of 
business on protection against an 
overnight advance. Prices remain un- 
changed from a week Ship- 
ping directions were due, no 
doubt, to the cooler weather in many 
parts of the country. Clears and low 
grades held firm with offerings about 
equa! to the limited demand from do- 
mestic and export buyers 
Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 18: 
Family top soft patent $6.10, top hard 
$7.40, ordinary $5.70; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6, cake $6, pastry 
$5, soft straights $5.15, clears $4.55; 
hard winter short patent $5.70, stand- 
ard $5.55, clears $5.40; spring short 
$5.85, standard $5.75, clear 
low protein clear $5.20 


Elsewhere in 
vised that flour 
bers 


side 


earlier 
better 


patent 
$5.65 

Chicago: Flour business varied con- 
siderably among individual mills and 
sales offices in the central states area 
last week, but generally speaking, to- 
tal volume remained about unchanged 
from the previous period. Actual sales 
were estimated at around 35-40% of 
capacity 

Some mills reported a pick-up in 
spring wheat flour, an ad- 
vance of 5@10¢ sack markups 
through the week. Prices did not vary 
much from the previous week by the 
end of the period, however, so there 
was little incentive from that source 
for most buyers. 

Directions continued fair to good, 
and mills are working full time. How- 
ever, some representatives report that 
their backlogs are being worked 
down, especially of family flour, and 
sales will have to be made in volume 
in the near future if running time is 
to be maintained 

Soft wheat flour sales were report- 
ed to be slightly under those of a 
week earlier. Most sales were small 
and scattered, with no one variety 
showing particular spirit 

Quotations Sept. 20: Spring top 
patent $5.55@5.76, standard $5.50@ 
5.66, clear $5.35@5.60; hard winter 
short $5.5045.67, 95°% patent $5.40 
@5.57, clear $4.74; family flour $7.60: 
soft winter short $6.72@6.78, stand- 
ard $4.9476.08, clear $4.50@5.88 


East 


New York: New flour bookings 
were held to small fill-in lots of spring 
wheat grades, in a rather dull week 
Buyers of all types reported sufficient 
contracts to enable them to wait for 
definite market trend, and the 
moderate firming of prices toward 
the close of the week was no induce- 
ment to come in 

The bakers who use south- 
westerns were wary of current levels, 
and the smaller trade felt that with 
their price-closeness to springs, they 
held no interest. One chain baker 


sales 


Sore 


large 


bought some fill-in flour but the vol- 
ume was not large. 

Cake grades were also sold only in 
small lots for nearby shipment as 
they held steady in price, making 
hand-to-mouth purchases the only 
turnover. 

Directions on all flours were spotty. 
While some brokers reported them 
good, others found they reflected the 
return to hot weather in the terri- 
tory. The situation on clear flours 
was also contradictory, most mills 
indicating they were scarce, though 
there were occasional low-priced of- 
ferings. Prices from the Northwest 
were 5@15¢ higher and from Kansas 
advances of about 5¢ were made. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring high 
glutens $6.40@6.50, short patents 
$6.204 6.30, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.20, clears $5.90@6.15; southwestern 
short patents $6.20@6.40, standard 
patents $6@6.20; high ratio soft win- 
ters $6.25@7.20, straights $5.25@5.60 

Buffalo: Flour production at this 
milling center last week stayed up 
in line with the previous few weeks 
with mills working on good direction 
business as well as some export busi- 
ness that is pretty well caught up. 
Bookings for any large amounts were 
an unknown factor last week; how- 
ever, a flow of smaller orders kept 
coming along. 

Family flour had a good run on 
sales. Standard patents were quoted 
higher from this area last week, while 
clears remained unchanged and 
moved at a slow pace. 

Hard winters began to show the 
effects of a tightening up with the 
southwest wheat impoundings. 


The boxcar situation remained un- 
changed in this area with mills re- 
porting a serious shortage of cars for 
loading. Considerable amounts of 
flour were being trucked to various 
locations. A representative of the ICC 
was in this territory last week work- 
ing on the situation, but up to the 
end of the week traffic managers of 
the various flour mills reported the 
situation as bad if not worse than for 
some time past. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring family 
$7.78@7.80, high gluten $6.4176.43, 
short $6.21@6.23, standard $6 11% 
6.13, first clears $6.0546.06; hard 
winter standard $6.09@6.11, first 
clears $5.80@5.81; soft winter short 
patent $5.83@5.85, straights $5.630 
5.65, first clears $4.83 4 4.85. 

Boston: Trading continued very 
slow in the local flour market last 
week despite declining prices and new 
low quotations for the year in springs 
Springs finished unchanged to 2¢ 
higher after recovering early declines 
which carried values to the lowest 
point this year. Hard winters lost 5¢ 
with buying interest at the new levels 
steadily declining. Soft wheat flours 
were 10¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 

Recent increases in hard wheat 
winter wheat flours just about sty- 
mied all trading interest at whole- 
sale levels. Most dealers reported that 
their stocks were ample for the cur- 
rent demand. Springs, despite the 
lowest prevailing levels this year, 
failed to attract any substantial buy- 
ing beyond the immediate needs of 
some operators who have been work- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis 

Local consumer activity is still on 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting countries 
United Statest 


Guaranteed 
purchases* 
Austria 16,472 
Belgium 19,199 422 
Boliviat 618 184 
Brazil 2.566 

Ceylon 5.283 


Importing 


countries Wheat Flour 


Costa Rica 152 
Cuba . 05 
Denmark 536 
Deminican Rey a3 
Ecuador 1,2 
Egypt! 

El Salvador 
Germany 
(reece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 

India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Lebanon 
Liberia 

Mexico 
Netherland« 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama’ 

Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8. Africa 
vu. K 
Venezuela 


ae 
AKROawaeK aan - 


215 ; 

934 463 
Total (95%) 551.871 
Total (100%). 680,917 

Guaranteed quantities, exporting 

Balance 
*Currently effective quotas 
Department's release of July 1° 


61.408 9.976 


countries 


1952.) 


263,128 
181,744 
representing $5% 
Sales 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Sept. 12 


total sales 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet 


8,289 


674 
5.660 

& 625 

1,261 

61.9469 163 
235,000 4,089 680 917 
173,061 4,089 417.871 


purchases. (See 
Sept. 14, 19562 


88.700 
58,987 
of annual guaranteed 
confirmed by CCC through 
1962. ‘Quota closed 


a level with the usual summer dull- 
ness, and, according to some of the 
leading operators, it will take a sharp 
change in weather conditions to stim- 
ulate the customary fall upturn in 
business. At the close of the week's 
frading it was the general opinion 
that active buying is still somewhat 
distant from the prevailing values 
and that price would have to be sub- 
stantially lower to encourage any 
concerted buying movement 

Quotations Sept. 20: Spring short 
patents $6.07@6.17, standards $5.97 
@6.07, high gluten $6.2796.37, first 
clears $5.92@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.12@6.22, standards $5.92 
“6.02; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
“76.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.22; 
family $7.92. 


Pittsburgh: Last week was a very 
dull one for flour sales, with the ex- 
ception of a period in mid-week when 
some mills reduced prices and did 
some brisk selling. Prices on spring 
standard patents were down to $5.76 
Prices then took an upturn and buy- 
ing stopped. Hard southwestern flours 
had little demand. Soft wheat pastry 
and cake flours had moderate sales. 

Family flours had a good sale to 
grocers and flour brokers last week. 
Many bakers are now quite well 
stocked on flour with their commit- 
ments made weeks ago. Commit- 
ments made on spring patents bought 
last week extend 120 days in some 
cases but most are for 60 to 90 days 
ahead. Directions are good. 

Quotations Sept. 20: Bakers hard 
Kansas patent $5.80@5.95, medium 
patent $5.854 6.05, short patent $5.95 
#6.21; spring standard patent $5.86 
26.04, medium patent $5.91@6.12, 
short patent $5.96@6.14; clears $5.82 
“6.25, high gluten $6.19@6.33; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.50@ 
7.80, other brands $6.35@6.90; pastry 
and cake flours $5.30@7.77, Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.38. 


Philadelphia: With few bakers or 
jobbers in this area experiencing any 
pressing need for flour, the local 
market last week continued to drift 
in its recent narrow range and final 
prices in the various grades of the 
commodity were unchanged from the 
comparable levels of the previous 
week. Most observers were of the 
opinion that this condition is likely 
to continue for some time unless 
prices experience a major setback 
which would make the cost attrac- 
tive. 

Mill representatives reported that 
interest in hard winter wheat bak- 
ery flours was negligible since most 
bakery operators either have am- 
ple supplies on hand for nearby pro- 
duction requirements or have sizable 
balances on the books at mills. Those 
who refrained from full participa- 
tion in the buying activity of a 
month or so ago are now account- 
ing for the only activity with a 
trickle of fill-in orders. Meanwhile, 
there is also a feeling among bak- 
ers that hard winter wheat flours 
are unfavorably priced in compari- 
son with springs. 

Those in the export trade are still 
expressing disappointment over the 
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ibroad t 

proportions 

iy oiurne is 

hetter lan this time 

ir after { art right afte 

ibor Day momentum. Jew- 

h bakers reported a good week 

though. They were kept busy pre- 

paring items for the Hebrew holi- 
lays at the week-end 

Quotations Sept. 20: spring family 

$7.20%47.40, high gluten $6.3506.45 

short patent $6.1506.25, standard 

$6.05 6.15, first clear $606.10; hard 

winter short patent $5.9006, stand- 

ird $5.85%5.95: soft winter, west- 


err $5550 5.80 nearb $5.2007 5.40 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
iwwain somewhat drage, last week, 
wit decid l off in inquiries 
particularly A some 
what better situation was experienced 
in northern spri: with moderate 
arnounts being worked for nearby and 
future shipment. This business was 
transacted prior to a midweek ad- 

ance in prices, with bakers and job- 
bers formin the best outlet. Hard 
winters were purchased mainly for 
nearby shipment, with no _ future 
bookings, and the volume of business 
small 

Soft winters were likewise in rath 
er poor demand, with only small quan- 
tities being worked to cracker and 
cookie bakers, in fact not in excess 
of two cars to cover replacement 
Cake flour sales continue slightly bet- 
ter although much room left for im- 
provement. Retail cake sales are also 
showing an increasé¢ 

Shipping directions were somewhat 
heavier although still under expecta 
tions. Stocks on hand are building up 
lowly with the idvent of cooler 
weather presently they are about 
normal. Export sales continue rather 
quiet to Europe and the Americas 
with only moderate amounts beings 
worked 

Quotations, packed in 100-Ib, multi 
wall papers Sept al Hard inter 
bakery short patent $5.65 4 5.75 
standard $5.50 5.70, first clear $4.60 

185; spring bakery short patent 
$6.150 6.25, standard $646.20, first 


clear $5.90%0 6.10, high gluten $6.25 


6.35; soft wheat short patent $5.65 
16.05, straight $5.304 5.50, first clear 
$4.45% 4.70, high ratio cake $6406.40 
Pacific Coast cake $6.900°7 pastry 
$6.207 6.30. Shipments by barge ap 
proximately 20¢ sack less 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: There was some improve 
nent in flour production in the Pa 
cific Northwest last week. The gov- 
ernment bought 155,000 ewt. for ship 
ment to Formosa: this was divided 
among three mills. This had no ef 
fect on wheat markets. There were 

Philippine Island bookings, but 
the volume was not large. Domestic 
ookings have been good with wheat 


prices down around loan level, thus 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES ‘itive, an inducement for buyers 





Wht 
Chicage 
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CORN 
Chicage thicage Vinnipes 
ive 
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» take hold Quotations Sept 19 
high gluten $6.40, all Montana $6.32 
fancy hard wheat clears $6.22, cake 
$7.11, pastry $6.26, whole wheat 100 
$5.96, graham $5.85, cracked wheat 
85.93 

Seattle: The flour trade was very 
juiet last week, although production 
was up somewhat from a week earli 
er. One of the larger units is grind- 
ing on some army business, and a 
couple of the interior mills have had 
i little spurt Domestic trade is 
quiet, however, and there was no 
new export business reported, al 


though deliveries on outstanding con 
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David F. Mattson 


SUPERINTENDENT—F. M. Atkin- 
son, president of the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has announced 
the appointment of David F. Matt- 
son as superintendent of the mill, 
succeeding H. H, Collier, who retired 
Sept. 1. Mr. Mattson is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and 
joined the Atkinson organization in 
1946 after having spent 3', years 
in the U.S. Navy. 





tracts of both domestic and foreign 
business were continuing at a satis- 
factory rate. Prices were changed 
only fractionally. Quotations Sept 
20: family patent $7.50, bluestem 
$6.33, bakery $6.28, pastry $5.97 


Canada 


Vancouver: Volume of new flour 
business offering to exporters here 
ecently has been very much on the 
small side. The main business at pres- 
ent is still confined to monthly re- 
quirements of the Philippines. While 
import licenses covering requirements 
to the end of the year are reported 
ivailable to Manila buyers, very few 
of them are placing orders beyond 
the immediate month's requirements 

There has been considerable hope 
imong Canadian mills that as a re- 
sult of the latest developments in 
Indonesia where the previous flour 
purchases were cancelled, Canadian 
mills would get a chance at this 
business. However, some time has 
now passed and there has been noth- 
ing of a concrete nature to indi- 

that Canadians’ hopes would 
realized. Shippers, however, are 
still working hard to build up sales 
to that area, which is classed as the 
most promising potential outlet in 
the Far East 

Hong Kong business is still limit- 
ed to a few small orders 

In the domestic field, prices are 
unchanged for hard wheat grinds 
ind demand is steady. Cash car quo- 
tations Sept. 20: first patents $11.60 
in 98's cottons; bakers patents $9.75 
in paper bags and $10.15 in cottons 
western pastry flour to the trade 
$11.95, western cake flour $13.25 

Winnipeg: Only one third of the 
flour which was exported last week 
from Canadian mills, was destined for 
IWA countries. Of the 265,500 bbl 
77,500 bbl. went to Philippines, Guate- 
mala, Iceland, U.K., Haiti, Venezuela 
Nicaragua, Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras Republic, Cuba, Panama, Suri- 
nam, Hong Kong, Netherlands An- 
tilles, Belgian Congo, Gibraltar and 
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accounted for 
going to Lebanon Japan, 
Siam, Singapore, Honduras 
Haiti, Hong Kong and 
ids Antilles trade 
ind mills are operating 
Prices remain firm. Quo- 
springs 
William 
boundary 
patents $10@ 
bakers $9.70 
prices cash carlo 
While eastern 
woked up to 
f October with export busi- 
is little tivity re- 


Class 2 sales 


Domestic 


20 top patent 
Fort 


he British Columbia 


y between 


oD second 

d patents to 

“ 
Montreal: 


Toronto - 
> I ills are 


; 


new at 


oncern was felt 
to the 
workers at th 


among the 

threatened strike 

Lakehead 

embargo Roy 

ver, federal transport con- 

on shipments of grain into 

ea. This concern has been lift- 

ed, however, now that agreement has 

ached between the grain han- 

diers and the thus in- 
supplies 


imposed by 


been re 
authorities 
SUrINE 
market remains sat- 
f although heavy buying in 
Ju prompted by an expected price 
rise which did not materialize, is 
st having some effect. It is thought, 
however, that normal buying will be 
ed shortly. Quotations Sept. 20: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.30 bbl., seconds $10.80 bbl., bak- 
ers $10.70 bbl. all dis- 
counts, in 98's cars 
with 30¢ bbl cartage 
where 


The domestic 


actory 


resun 


cash 
cotton, mixed 
added for 


less 


used 
of Ontario winter wheat 
too high to compete in export 
markets with the U.S. winter wheat 
flour under the IWA 
and is thereforé eligible for subsidy, 
whereas Ontario winter wheat flour 
the IWA and no export 
business is being written at present 
The domestic market is slow. Quota- 
export $4.85 per 100 
Montreal-Halifax 

still holding 
wheat 


The price 
flour is 


which comes 


is free of 


tions Sept 20 
lIb., f.as 
Farmers 
stocks of 
if tre 


are 
winter 


good 
apparently 
rise in price, but 
being shown. Quota- 
$1.82@1.85 bu., f.o.b. 


hope of a 
no interest is 
tions Sept. 20 


shipping point 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local market was 
under considerable pressure last week 
from cars on track, but over the 
supplies were fairly well 

and the market looked 
steadier. However, buying 
not expanded to great ex- 

result of sluggish formula 
isiness and buyers’ hopes for 
ieclines. Quotations Sept. 22: 
$55, standard midds. $55.50, 
nidds. $63, red dog $65766. 


weekend 
cleaned ip 


somewhat 


any 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
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Bran was off only S¢ ton for the 
week, but other types declined as 
much as $1.50 ton 

Duluth: Demand was fair last 
week, the trend was higher and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations Sept. 
20: pure bran $54@54.50, standard 
bran $53.50@54, standard midds. $55 
@55.50, flour midds. $61@61.50, 
mixed feeds $55455.50, red dog $56 
@ 66.50 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
started out ths week with character- 
istic slowness, after a fairly good in- 
terest which was generated late last 
week. Prices were only a shade high- 
er on bran and $1.75@2 ton higher 
on shorts compared with the previous 
week. Offerings were ample to satis- 
fy rather limited trade needs. Quota- 
tions Sept. 22: Bran $54.75@55.59, 
shorts $64.50@65.25, sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: Demand for bran, which 
had been low, improved last week, 
while shorts continued in good de- 
mand. Supplies about offset the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 19: Bran $55.50, shorts $64.50; 
prices on bran were unchanged to 25¢ 
ton higher, while shorts advanced $1 
@1.25 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts $1 
ton higher. Supplies of bran were 
sufficient but shorts were scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
18: bran $54.50@55 ton, gray shorts 
$63.50@64 ton. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations, Sept. 
20, straight cars: bran $57.50@59, 
mill run $62@63.25, shorts $66.50@ 
67.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week 
showed some improvement, while of- 
ferings were not in excess of day to 
day needs. Quotations Sept. 19: bran 
$64@65, gray shorts $72.50@73.50, 
delivered TCP; $1.50 lower on bran 
but $1.50 up on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
continued strong last week, exceed- 
ing supplies. Much of the demand 
came from the Southeast, influenced 
by dry weather. All classes of trade 
bid actively for limited supplies. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 
20: bran $55@55.50, shorts $644 
64.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds gave ground in 
the central states area last week 
as demand continued to lag and of- 
ferings picked up on bran and stand- 
ard midds. Lowest prices were en- 
countered during the first part of 
the period, but the market showed 
some signs of recovery in the late 
stages. Traders doubted that it could 
hold, however, since demand in this 
area was listless. Quotations Sept. 
22: bran $57458.50, standard midds. 
$59@59.50, flour midds., nominally 
$69 @ 69.50, red dog $69@70 

St. Louis: A good demand existed 
last week for shorts, while bran was 
slow and draggy the greater part 
of the time with a slight improvement 
towards the latter part of the week. 
Offerings of shorts were light with 
bran offerings tightening. Quotations 
Sept. 18: bran $59.25@59.50, shorts 
$68.25 @ 68.50, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced slightly last week with shorts 
showing the greater strength. Offer- 
ings were freer but buyers were in- 
terested only in replacement, await- 
ing a firming of the market. Quo- 
tations Sept. 20: bran $65@65.75, 
shorts $74.50@75, rye midds. $69.50 

Buffalo: Supplies of millfeeds were 
again on the burdensome side in this 
market last week. Production brought 


FISHING PARTY—Shown above are the members of a fishing party which 
recently caught 75 good-sized fish off Fire Island in an outing of bakers and 
allied representatives in the New York area. Left to right in the back row 
are John A. Repetti, King Midas Flour Mills, New York; Emil Fink, Fink 
Baking Corp.; George Rosenthal, Abbott Baking Co.; H. Green of the 
Marseillaise French Bakeries; Dr. Gene Stollerman (Harry Miller's son-in- 
law); and William D. Bleier, baking consultant. In the front row are Louis 
Yere, of the Marseillaise firm; Joseph Zwecker, Fink Baking Corp.; Harry 
Miller, Miller Bakeries, and Henry Koref, E. Koref & Sons. 





considerable press on sales organiza- 
tions to dispose of the tonnage. There 
is still considerable tonnage of Ca- 
nadian millfeeds pressing against this 
market. Red dog and flour middlings 
moved in fair volume while standard 
middlings and bran were down as 
much at $3 during the week. Poultry 
mixers were good takers of the flour 
middlings while brokers reported it 
was hard to move either bran or 
standard middlings. The box car 
shortage continued to be a serious 
factor in the movement of the fin- 
ished product and mills had difficulty 
in maintaining straight working time 
due to their being unable to figure on 
a consistent supply of empty boxcars 
for a straight full day run. Quota- 
tions Sept. 19: Standard bran $57.50 
@58.50, standard midds. $59.50@ 
60.50, flour midds. $69.50@70.50, red 
dog $71@72. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Prices went up and 
down adding no stability to the mar- 
ket. Supplies were adequate for all 
needs. Buying was cautious with 
wholesale grain houses covering cur- 
rent needs only. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Sept. 20: bran 
$64.30@66.40, standard midds. $66.30 
@67.40, flour midds. $73.90074.90, 
red dog $77.40@78.40. 

Philadelphia: An over-al! quiet per- 
sisted in the local millfeed market 
last week, but dealers reported that 
supplies became increasingly avail- 
able to soften the price substruc- 
ture and both bran and standard 
midds. dropped $1 from their respec- 
tive levels of the previous week. 
Quotations Sept. 20: bran $66, stand- 
ard midds. $68, red dog $78. 

Boston: Trading activity continued 
light in the local market last week 
Spring bran and middlings closed 
unchanged with very little price vari- 
ation during the week. Dealers re- 
ported that most of the buyers were 
cautious in their inquiries and in- 
clined to shop before arranging any 
commitments. Quotations Sept. 20: 
standard bran $64.50@65, middlings 
$68.50 @ 69. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
steady during last week with de- 
mand and supply about even. Mills 
are operating to capacity 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week and are 


booked well into October. Quota- 
tions Sept. 19: red bran and mill 
run $66, middlings $71; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $73, middlings 
$78; to California: red bran and mill 
run $73.50, middlings $78.50, f.o.b 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 20 
mill run $64, middlings $70 ton. 

Seattle: The milifeed market was 
on the quiet side last week, with 
little pressure on the part of sell- 
ers and with buyers sitting on the 
sidelines, being amply supplied for 
the time being. Odd cars had a hard 
time finding homes, and where spot 
cars were placed on the market, 
they were being discounted by buy- 
ers, who had to be persuaded by 
shaded prices to buy. Nominal mar- 
ket Sept. 20: $64, delivered common 
transit points, with spot cars selling 
about $1 ton cheaper. 

Winnipeg: Keen interest in all 
types of millfeeds continues, with 
the bulk of supplies from western 
mills moving into eastern Canada 
Stocks on hand are sufficient to 
meet requirements, and there is no 
accumulation of supplies. Quotations 
Sept. 20: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $52@ 
54, shorts $54@56, middlings $57@ 
59; all prices cash carlot. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Milifeed prices continue 
to hold easier. There is still a good 
export business moving to U.S. Pa- 
cific Coast points. Cash car quota- 
tions Sept. 20: bran $50.75, shorts 
$53.80, middlings $61.70. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies are 
ample with fair export and domestic 
demand. Quotations Sept. 20: bran 
$62.25, shorts $64.25, middlings $69.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour values de- 
clined as much as 30¢ sack in the 
week ending Sept. 22, but buyers re- 
mained indifferent and only moderate 
quantities were booked. Quotations 
Sept. 22: Pure white rye $4.98@5.10, 
medium rye $4.78@4.90, dark rye 
$3.98 4 4.10. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales were con- 

















WONDER BREAD SPONSORS HOWDY—Howdy 
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Doody and his sidekick, 


Bob Smith, join with Lee Mack Marshall, advertising manager of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., New York, as the baking firm begins sponsorship of the 
popular “Howdy Doody” television show, in saying “it's time to break bread.” 


The program is broadcast Monday 


through 


Fridays. The later afternoon 


NBOC-TV program attracts more than eight and a half million viewers, an 


impartial survey has 


‘eported. This total includes more than seven million 
children from coast to coast. Continental has acquired the 


5:45-6:00 p.m., 


EDST, segment of the show on Wednesdays. The program will be sponsored 
by the firm on 32 stations, from coast to coast, 





sidered mediocre by mills last week 
While some inquiries came in regard 
ing some eastern business, only light 
sales were reported. Last week's re 
placement figures were in fair volume 
and local area bakers took a much 
better quantity of flour than they had 
in the previous two weeks. Prices 
held steady most of the week and 
towards the latter part were down 
about S¢ sack. Quotations Sept. 19 
White rye $5.8105.83, medium rye 
$5.610663, dark rye $4810 4.453 
Philadelphia: A few bakers in this 
decided last week to hold 
no longer for an expected setback 
in quotations, but the market as a 
whole continued to be dominated by 
dullness. The Sept. 20 quotation on 
rye white of S$5.7505.85 
changed from the previous week 


area out 


was un 


Chicago: There was nothing of par 
ticular importance in rye trade in 
the central area last week 
The market remained fairly stable 
and the demand and supply situation 
did not vary much during the period 
Buying interest was at a low ebb 
Quotations Sept. 20: white patent 
rve SSWG5.22 $4.92 5.02 
dark $4.227°4.45 

St. Louls: Sales and shipping di 
rections continued to be fair. Quota 
tions Sept. 18: pure white $5.63, me 
dium $5.43, dark $4.63, rye meal 
$5.13 

New York: Rye flour sales 
quiet as markets were steady 
tations Sept. 19 
$5.60 @5.70 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 20 
dark $6.10, white rye $7.25 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour 


states 


medium 


were 


Quo 


pure white patents 
pure 
sold again 
on a hand-to-mouth basis last week 
Bakers seem inclined to wait until 
a price break of substantial propor- 
tions again develops. Directions were 
good. Quotations, fob. Pittsburgh 
points, Sept. 20: pure white rye No. 1 
$5.58: 5.66, medium $5.29 5.46, dark 
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but rath 
it in such 


greement 


has tended to 
promote 
although 


the wheat 
rather than 
wheat flour 
the agreement was adopted leading 
this agreement stated 
would be done in- 
rmally to expand export markets 
for U.S. wheat flour, and assurances 
given the milling industry that 
the council would not be operated to 
the U.S. flour milling industry 
n world markets 


agreement 
sales 
when 


batruct 


fUus 


idvocates of 


that everything 


vere 
injure 


According to reports received from 
U.S. milling representatives this con- 
from achievement 

grain trade side 
heard no specific com- 
plaints against the wheat pact. Such 
that have been expressed 
technical designed 
the operation of the pact 
The grain trade, by and large, ap- 
to have had a happy field day 
selling wheat to the importing na- 
tions under the subsidy terms of the 
agreement 

Another aspect of the operation of 
the agreement is that of the price 
of subsidized U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour in the importing nations 


dition is far 
From the 
been 


there 


have 


criticisms 
ire of a nature 


to improve 


pears 


One point emphasized by the ad- 
vocates of the pact was that through 
the wheat and wheat flour 
would be available to the people of 
the importing nations at reasonable 
Thus far there is no indica- 
tion that the foreign buyers, particu- 
larly those who operate bulk buying 
through supply have made 
lower priced wheat or wheat 
flour available to their people at low- 
er prices. To the contrary, they ap- 
pear to have swallowed a profit on 
this commodity when they resold at 
higher prices or used the subsidy 

ain to maintain lower sales prices 
on such commodities as fats and oils 
which they purchased at higher world 


subsidy 


prices 


missions 


this 


pr ices 
Where 
the 


chase of 


the foreign nation did not 
inherent profit in the pur- 
subsidized imported wheat 
they permitted the importers to take 
1 Windfall in instances where the do- 
price higher than the 
price of the imported subsidized com- 
modity 


rab 


mestic 


was 


Question of Intent 

This leads to the question: Did the 
US. government contemplate that 
the huge subsidy was provided to en- 
h foreign its importers 
was it designed to make available 
commodities at 


nations or 
subsidized lower 
to the foreign consumers? 

hese are among some of the points 
which undoubtedly will be raised in 
trade and other quarters prior to the 
meeting of the wheat council 
next January 

The big 
positions of the 
the milling industry in 
proach to a renewal of 
ment * 


nere 


however, will be the 
rrain exporters and 
their ap- 
the agree- 


issue 


When the pact was first advocated 


industries were 
joined in firm opposition to its adop- 
by the U.S. Through this joint 
rt the agreement was rejected by 


the grain and milling 


igress. Foremost among the oppo- 
tion spokesmen who carried weight 
through their testimony 
was John Locke, then president of 
the Millers National Federation, and 
Walter C. Ber then president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Weighty data prepared by grain 
trade export experts forecast that the 
pact would only operate successfully 
because of the weight of funds which 
would be available to foreign nations 
from the coffers of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration 
That this statement was entirely 
correct may be found in an examina- 
tion of the export volume to the ECA 


in Congress 
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nations during the first 
the pact’s operation. Inversely, this 
condition may again be emphasized 
as the funds available from the Mu 
tual Security Administration 
ish in volume this year 


two years of 


dimin- 


Prices an Issue 

The immediate stumbling block to 
renewal of the agreement 
appears to be over the price 
range which is to be adopted for an- 
other period of years. Importers de- 
mand the existing low maximum 
price of the present document, while 
the exporters are insisting that the 
maximum price be boosted substan- 
tially on the ground that they cannot 
convince their legislatures that huge 
subsidies be voted to make the docu- 
ment function 

When the wheat pact was first ad- 
vocated its exponents said the sub- 
sidy cost would be between 860-75 
million annually. Currently it is run- 
ning at the rate of approximately 
$183 million each year. This 
statement not show, however 
that the export quota for the U.S. has 
been increased substantially over the 
quota originally assigned to this 
country. The larger quota 
for part of the increased subsidy cost 
to the U.S 

The subsidy price question is one 
of technique rather than real objec- 
tion to the disbursement of 
funds. The chief critics of the 
of the subsidy are the two leading 
farm organizations, the Grange and 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
organizations are advocating 
a higher maximum price in the acres 
ment if it is to be renewed 

Whatever hopes these farm groups 
held for an acceptance of their recom- 
mendations must have subsided con- 
they viewed the 
outturn of wheat in the U.S. and 
Canada this year. This huge stock 
pile of export wheat does not estab- 
lish a sellers’ market, by any 
On the contrary, it puts the import- 
ing nations in the driver's seat when 
it comes to a matter of 


an easy 


now 


pare 


does 


accounts 


these 


cost 


These 


siderably as hue 


means 


price dis- 
cussion 
Policy Changed 

this subject of price there 
should be some doubts over the sin- 
cerity of the higher price proponents 
These groups are which 
have advocated price support pro- 
grams for U.S. farm commodities 
Until 1949 a high price support level 
Was approved by all 
farm groups in Congress, and a re- 
view of the farm law brought about 
an enactment of legislation putting 
price supports on a sliding scale basis 
This policy was reversed at the last 
session of the Slst Congress, and 
another two-year period of 90% of 
parity support for wheat and the 
other basic agricultural commodities 
was approved 

Since that time both of the major 
political parties have taken a stand 
for not than 90% support 
these commodities 

Any high level of U.S. farm price 
support for wheat can only mean that 
the U.S. is establishing a wheat price 
level in excess of the world prices 
This means that in some form o1 
other the U.S. must subsidize wheat 
exports if it intends to sell in world 
markets. The higher the price sup- 
port level the higher the subsidy that 
tnust be paid under the terms of any 
wheat agreement, unless importing 
nations can be persuaded to 
a higher maximum price in a re 
newed agreement. With most of the 
large wheat importers reliant on U.S 
aid in some form or other, it 
contradictory to boost the maximum 
price of a renewed wheat agreement 
since it would eventually 
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accept 
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come out of 
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LAKEHEAD SHIPMENTS 
NEAR RECORD TOTAL 
WINNIPEG The 
rancl the Board of 


Statistics 
Grain Com- 
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missioners for Canada is now sum- 
marizing its annual returns regard- 
ing Lakehead terminal elevator oper- 
ations during the past crop year. The 
figures show vessel] shipments for the 
12 months ending Aug. 31, to total 
420,300,000 bu. of all grains. This is 
the second heaviest shipping year on 
record. In the 1944-45 season total 
shipments were 490,200,000 bu 

The crop year just concluded, how- 
ever, established a record for grain 
cargoes leaving Ft William-Port 
Arthur, in vessels under Canadian 
registry. Canadian boats carried 351,- 
200,000 bu. of the past crop year's to- 
tal, compared with 308,600,000 bu. of 
the 1944-45 lake volume 
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JOHN J. VANIER BUYS 
KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS 


EMPORIA, KANSAS John J 
Vanier, president of the Western Star 
Mill Co., and Gooch Feed Mills of 
Salina, Kansas, and owner of other 
milling and grain properties in the 
Southwest, has purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Kansas Soya 
Products Co., Emporia, through ac- 
quisition of approximately four fifths 
of the common stock of 
processing company 


the soybean 


Mr. Vanier purchased the majorit) 
of the common stock held by Ken- 
neth T. Anderson and the Anderson 
Cattle Co., and the interests of Jo- 
seph J. Morris, Felix B. Ross and 
Everett E. Steerman, local business 
men. Mr. Anderson has been chair 
man of the board of the company and 
Mr. Morris president. The sellers will 
continue to hold their preferred stock 

The Kansas Soya Products Co 
owns soybean processing and feed 
manufacturing facilities at Emporia 
and also a soybean processing plant 
in Kansas City, Kansas, as well as 
grain elevators at Hartford, 
and Olathe, Kansas 


Strawn 








DEATHS 


Edward J. Grimes, 67, director of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, died Sept 
16. Details on page 11. 


William B. Lathrop, 66, executive 
of Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, died re- 
cently. Details on page 10 


David D. Vaughan, 74, 
manager for the Hubbard 
Co., died in Stafford, Pa., 
Details on page 12. 


Chicago 
Milling 
Sept. 18 


C. H. Williamson, president of C 
H. Williamson & Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
died Sept. 18. Details on page 35 


Allen G. Philips, 66, director and 
former vice president of Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, died Sept. 17. Details 
on page 36 


John Buchan, 52, Winnipeg grain 
broker, died in Winnipeg recently. He 
was born in Scotland and came to 
Canada in 1912. Five years later he 
joined the Home Grain Co. and later 
was associated with A. P. White Co 
before opening his own business. He 
had been a member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange since 1926 


Albert E. Pacini, 36, account execu- 
tive for Bruce B. Brewer & Co., Min- 
neapolis advertising agency, was 
killed Sept. 17 when his light plane 
crashed in a Minneapolis suburb. He 
once had operated his own agency, 
and had specialized in agricultural 
accounts. 


FAIR BAKERS—Shown above are committee members and production line 
workers from the allied trades at the baker-miller exhibit at the Minnesota 
State Fair. In the top photo, William F. Walmsley, left, American Instivute 
School of Baking, directing head of bread production, is explaining the 
production line schedule to, left to right, Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the ingredient procurement committee; Wil- 
liam Molan, Regan Bros. Co., member of ingredient procurement committee; 
and Joseph M. Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul, general chairman 
of the combined bakers-millers committee. In the center photo is one of the 
shifts of service men who staffed the model bakery. From left to right are 
Frank J. Helmer, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago; Kenneth 
Craven, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. D. Kent, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago; Arthur Forsman, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, and 
Charies Keeney, Procter & Gamble Co., Chicago. In the bottom photo, Mr. 
Tombers, left, and Mr. Walmsley examine one of the loaves as it comes 
from the oven. 





CO-OP TO BUILD 
RADIUM, KANSAS The Radium 
Cooperative Assn. here has announced 
work will start immediately on con- 
struction of a new 200,000 bu. eleva- 
tor. Chalmers & Borton of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, has been awarded the 


contract. Work on the project which 
will cost about $135,000 will be com- 
pleted in about four months. An- 
nouncement of the construction was 
made by John Gleason, president of 
the association. Gerald Broadbeck 
will manage the elevator. 
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AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION—Flour production by 


U.S. mills during 


August is estimated by The Northwestern Miller at 18,751,000 sacks for a 
decline of 1.4% from the Census Bureau's estimate of 19,099,000 sacks during 
July, That estimate by this journal is based upon output figures reported to 
it by mills in the principal manufacturing centers. Data supplied by the 
Census Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce, through duly, 1952, were used 


in preparing the above chart. The figure for 


journal's estimate. 


August is based upon this 





CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS JULY 
OUTPUT AVERAGE UP SLIGHTLY 


Daily Production of 868,000 Sacks Up .7° 


From June 


Average of 862,000 Sacks; Buffalo Group 
Down 13°), Washington Up 20°, 


WASHINGTON...The daily aver- 
age wheat flour production by US 
mills during July is estimated at 
868,000 sacks by the Bureau of the 
Census. This is an increase less than 
7 of 1% over the June average of 
862,000 sacks. The total production 
for the 22-working day month of 
July is reported by the Census Bu- 
reau at 19,099,000 sacks, or 998,000 
sacks over the June total 

Kansas held its position as the 
No. 1 state in flour output with a 
total of 2,906,000 sacks or a daily 
average output of 132,000 sacks for 
July. The Kansas group of mills, on 
the daily average basis, gained 1'y% 
during the month as compared with 
June 

Output of mills in New York 
slumped from an average of 126,000 


NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
FOR ABA CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—The special train 
from the New York metropolitan 
area for those not flying to the an- 
nual convention of the American Bak- 
ers Asan. in Chicago will leave Oct. 
18, according to Claude A. Bascombe, 
again in charge of the movement, 

The schedule ts: 

Saturday, Oct, 18— 

Leaves New York Grand Cen- 

tral Station 3:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harmon 3:48 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Albany 5:50 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Buffalo 11:27 p.m. E.S.T. 

Sunday, Oct, 19— 

Arr, Chicago 7:30 p.m. C.8.T. 

Light-weight, all-Pullman = equip- 
ment will be provided. Further in- 
formation and reservations may be 
had from Mr. Bascombe at Standard 
Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y., PLaza 9-4400. 
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daily during June to 
July for a decline of 
total for the New 
2,396,000 
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York 


registered a 
July as com- 
pared with June, The July average 
for the Minnesota mills was 106,700 
sacks as compared with 115,400 sacks 
for June. The decline amounted to 
3.4% of the June output and the 
July calendar month total for the 
Minnesota kroup was 2,345,000 sacks 

A gain of 19.5% in daily average 
production was registered by mills in 
Washington. That group averaged 
36,000 sacks a day during July as 
compared with 30,600 sacks during 
June. The monthly totals were 793,- 
000 for July and 643,000 for June 

The Census Bureau reported that 
during July, mills operated at 78.2% 
of capacity, compared with 77.5% 
during the previous month. Wheat 
grindings in July were estimated by 
the Bureau at 44,530,000 bu., 
compared with 42,234,000 bu. during 
the month. Millfeed ouput 
was 388,000 tons 

Detailed statistics for the 
ing producing with 
sons, of daily 
the 


likewise 
output in 


Census 


previous 
placed at 
10 lead- 
compari- 
output are 
table 


states 
average 


shown in following 


Daily Output in 


duly 


Sacks Per Working 
and June, 1952, in the 10 
Leading States 


“‘lour extraction rate during July 
was figured at 71.5‘ the highest it 
has been for the past 13 months 


Approximately 97 of the totals 


are reported by the 375 largest mills 
n the U.S., the Census Bureau said 
The 3% balance is estimated from 
jata obtained by the Census Bureau 

its 1950 the smaller 
mills 

A state - by tabulation of 
flour production during June 
with comparisons follows 


canvass of 


- state 


wheat 


Wheat Fleer Production, by 


duly and dane, 1952 
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GENERAL PAYS 20¢ 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors declared 
a dividend of 20¢ a share on the com- 
mon stock payable Nov. 1, 1952, to 
the holders of record Oct. 15, 1952 
At the June 19, 1952, meeting, the 
directors declared a regular dividend 
of $2 a share on the preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1, 1952, to the stockhold- 
ers of record Sept. 17, 1952 
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$175,000 FIRE 
GREENSBURG, IND 

fire recently destroyed the Decatur 
County Farm Bureau grain elevator 
and large quantities of wheat, corn 
and soybeans. Robert Martin, man- 
ager, estimated about $75,000 worth 
of grain was destroyed along with 
the two-year-old building. The cause 
of the blaze was not known. 


A $175,000 
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OPS CHANGES NOTICE 
FILING REGULATIONS 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization says it has made 
it easier for processors of agricultural 
commodities to file notices of “parity” 
adjustment increases in their ceiling 
prices under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. 

The notices may now be filed 
either with the OPS district office for 
the area where the processing plant 
is located, or with the district office 
for the area where the plant records 
are kept, regardless of the location oi 
the selling units. However, when OPS 
deems it advisable it may direct cer- 
tain manufacturers to make their 
filings with the national office. 

Previously, processors were re- 
quired to send notices of parity ad- 
justments to the director of each dis- 
trict where they had selling units. 
OPS said this had been burdensome 
for some processors who operate sell- 
ing units in more than one district. 

The change is provided by Amend- 
ment 35 to the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation 

The GCPR authorizes processors of 
agricultural commodities such as 
grain millers, to increase ceilings if 
they pay more for a raw product, 
which is on the parity list, than the 
highest price they paid during the 
GCPR base period 
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RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
ABOVE AVERAGE IN JULY 


WASHINGTON Rye flour pro- 
duction by U. S. mills during July is 
estimated by the Bureau of the Cen- 
205,000 That total is 
6,000 sacks over the June output of 
199,000 sacks and compares with the 
1951 monthly 192,000 
sacks, the 
grindings 
464,000 bu 
was estimated at 


sus at sacks 


average of 
Census Bureau 
during July amounted to 
and the offal production 
2,598 tons. The fol 
lowing table contains rye flour milling 
statistics for July, 1952, with compari- 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS NEW CROP FLOUR 


CHICAGO—A discussion of “New 
Crop Flour,” led by Rowland J. Clark, 
director of products control of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, launched the 
fall series of meetings of the Chi- 
cago Bakery Production Club at the 
Civic Opera Bldg. here the evening 
of Sept. 10 

Around 65 members and guests at- 
tended the dinner meeting, and heard 
Mr. Clark tell of the problems con- 
fronted in the successful use of flour 
ground from new crop wheat, par- 
ticularly from the Southwest 

Although advance reports on the 
new crop were unfavorable, said Mr 
Clark, most of them have not ma- 
terialized. And, the flour from the 
crop just ended presented far 
more headaches than the present one 
has so far. The very dry weather in 
the early part of June produced some 
unfavorable characteristics, particu- 
larly on Kansas wheat, said Mr 
Clark, but most of these are eliminat- 
ed by aging the flour. For best results 
flour must be kept stored ahead for 
at least three weeks, he pointed out 

The dry weather produced sweat- 
ing, he said. The effects of violent 
sweating found in the Kansas wheat 
can be circumvented by storing for 
six or eight weeks, he said. A mildly 
sweating flour can be baked best un- 
der the following conditions, he be- 
lieves: (1) a sponge, set at 77 
degrees; (2) a lower oxidation; (3) 
add shortening in sponge; (4) in some 
cases, add salt in sponge; (5) cut 
mixing time of sponge and dough; 
(6) reduce steam in proof box; (7) 
add a little extra yeast at dough 
stage: (8) raise the percentage of 
the sponge, sometimes to 70%; (9) 
cut the absorption; (10) use less malt 

Next meeting of the club will be 
Oct. 8 at the Civic Opera Bidg., 
6:30 p.m 
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Short Crop, Steel 
Strike Help Avert 
Boxcar Shortage 
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what 
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movement olf into 
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Taylor, Association of 
Railroads Minneapolis, 


has been a 
shortage in 
was 4 cars 
the area in 
Bruce W 
American 
said 
Special Order 

A special order went out last May 
directing return boxcars 
owned by 13 railroads, including six 
Northwest lines. This early 
enabled the lines to get the 
shape to meet the first im- 
the harvest though 
frum 10 days to two weeks 
earlier than normal 

Although the hampered 
the new boxcar construction program, 
it provided a left-handed 
the car supply situation, Mr 
lor noted. The strike reduced the 
level of loading all the US 
This resulted in a period when de- 
mand for cars in all sections was 
not as heavy as usual, and the rail- 
roads had a chance to move empties 
into the grain country 

Mr. Taylor said that his office had 
not received a single complaint from 
the country. There were, he 
few blocked elevators 
described 
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Albert C. Remele, chairman of the 
Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee, a group that held fre- 
quent meetings in 1951 in an effort 
to ease a serious car said 
that his group met once this 
autumn. That meeting was called at 
the request of the Association of 
American Railroads to discuss an ac- 
cumulation of cars in the terminal 
Mr temele tnat the ter- 
minals have been absorbing the crop 
in “good shape” and he does not 
pect any major trouble there 


Mill Reports 

Without exception, the traffic ex- 
ecutives for the Northwest flour mills 
report that the car supply is less 
critical than a year ago. Spot short- 
ages were noted in Buffalo, N.Y., 
areas of Illinois and of the Pacific 
Northwest. The mill traffic men also 
were agreed that the quality of box- 
car they are receiving is not up to 
standard 

Lack of rain throughout the Da- 
kotas this summer trimmed the size 
of the crop somewhat, a factor which 
worked in favor of meeting boxcar 
supply requirements during the 
harvest. 


The 


shortage, 


only 


reports 
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movement of cars into the 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Northwest harvest area is blamed for 
a shortage in the East. Complaints 
have reached the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other govern- 
ment agencies from the Buffalo, N.Y., 
area that there are not enough cars 
to move out the feed and flour 

Ear! Weimer, national agent for 
the ICC grain division, flew to Buffa- 
lo last week from Kansas City in an 
effort to obtain some relief for the 
shippers. A meeting of all traffic rep- 
resentatives of the various flour and 
feed mills together with C. J. Harris, 
secretary of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, was held at the beginning of 
the week in an attempt to work out 
a solution that will ease up the car 
shortage 

Flour mills have been severe critics 
of the car shortage as it has disrupt- 
ed their production schedules, causing 
some mills to work extra shifts to 
take advantage of any cars that are 
diverted to their sidings other than 
at regular loading periods. Early ma- 
turity of both the corn and soybean 
crops has caused a concentration of 
box cars towards the western states 
and left Buffalo in a critical con- 
dition 

Not too much hope was expressed 
by the grain men familiar with these 
periodic shortages in this area that 
there will be any substantial relief 
for at least 30 days 

Meanwhile, in Winnipeg last week 
J. R. MeMillan, Canadian National 
Railways western region vice presi- 
dent, said there will be 2,000 more 
boxcars than were available last year 
to move the 1952 prairie grain 
harvest. 

Mr. McMillan said the extra cars 
would be kept in the West to meet 
the demands that will be made on 
the railway to market this year's 
big crops. The cars would have to 
be used for transportation and not 
for storage purposes if the crop was 
to be handled to the best advan- 
tage, he warned. 





4d. A. White 


NAMED BY CHASE—R. N. Conners, 
general sales manager for Chase Bag 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of J. A. White. Chase has opened a 
new sales office at 6009 W. Broad St., 
Richmond, Va., and Mr. White will 
supervise sales for the company in 
the Virginia-Carolina area. Mr. White 
has more than 20 years of experience 
in the bag business, most of which has 
been in that area. He will handle sales 
of the complete line of products man- 
ufactured by the Chase Bag Co. 








The parents of Miss Alice Jane Sul- 
livaa, Orlando, Fla., announce the 
engagement of their daughter to 
George R. Siegler, Jr., trader in the 
feed ingredient jobbing department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Chicago. The 
wedding is planned for Oct. 22 in St 
Margaret Mary's Church, Winter 
Park, Fla 

& 


Ralph Friedman, chairman of the 
board, Standard Milling Co., has re- 
turned to New York from a business 
trip to Kansas City. 

i] 

James W. Sturrock, head of flour 
sales in the New York branch of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., will make his head- 
quarters for several weeks in the 
company’s main offices in Minneapo- 
lis. Fred Weyrauch will contact the 
New York trade during Mr. Stur- 
rock's stay in Minneapolis. 

s 

Robert Morris of 
Adams Co., Chicago, 
tion terminated by an automobile 
crash Aug. 22. Returning from Min- 
neapolis, Mr. and Mrs. Morris and 
their young daughter had their car 
rammed and pushed over by another 
automobile near Rochester, Minn 
The whole family was badly shaken 
up and their car severely damaged 
Mr. Morris suffered head and shoul- 
der bruises, and Mrs. Morris’ right 
arm was badly cut, with glass slivers 
buried in the flesh. The daughter, 
asleep on the front seat, was un- 
harmed. Both parents still experience 
some aches but are back at their 
regular duties. 


the Morris-Mc- 
had his vaca- 


James L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the Millers 
National Federation office in Chicago 
Sept. 17 

e 


Capt. Karl K. Dittmer, E) Reno, 
Okla., former employee of General 
Mills, Inc., who now is in Korea, 
is credited with destroying two Com- 
munist planes and damaging two 
others 


H. S. Faulkner, manager of prod- 
ucts control for the southern region 
of General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a visit to 
company headquarters in Minneapolis 

oe 

D. D. Mock, district bakery prod- 
ucts sales manager, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, was a recent visitor at 
the corypany’s Oklahoma City office 

C) 

B. H. Pepper, sales director of the 
southeastern division for Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, has 
been calling on the trade in the 
South. B. V. Hopper, sales director 
of the eastern division, has returned 
from calling on the trade in the East 

= 

Mr. and Mrs. David Beyer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. Mr 
Beyer is owner of the French Bakery 
Co. and acts as a bakers’ consultant 
for other companies as well as his 
own. 


During a recent trip to Europe, 
Dr. Bernard L. Oser, director of Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., addressed an audi- 


ence of nutritionists at the Weitz- 
mann Institute in Reheboth, Israel, 
on “Toxicological Aspects of Food 
Control.” Dr, Oser reports that con- 
siderable interest was shown in this 
topic in view of special food produc- 
tion problems created by the trebdling 
of the population of Israe] within the 
past five years. 


Robert Ginn, grain buyer for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a business trip which 
took him to various points in Ar- 
kansas 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a_ busi- 
ness trip to Springfield, Mo., and Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 
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GROVER C. MINTER, GMI 
DIVISION OFFICER, RETIRES 


CHICAGO — Grover C. Minter, 
65, vice president of the central divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., retired 
Sept. 1 after 43 years with GMI and 
the Washburn Crosby Co. 

Joining the predecessor company 
in 1909 as a grocery flour salesman, 
Mr. Minter later was appointed a 
supervisor here and then made dis- 
trict manager in Indianapolis. He 
transferred to Kansas City, then re- 
turned to Chicago as Southwest bak- 
ery sales manager. He took over the 
sales management of durum prod- 
ucts about this time. 

From this position he was pro- 
moted to general sales manager of 
the central division. He retained this 
position until 1946, when he became 
special sales representative servicing 
national accounts. 

Pet hobby, along with gardening and 
sports, is selling, Mr. Minter says, 
adding that he will not abandon sell- 
ing altogether during his retirement 
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SAUL C. WOOSTER FORMS 
FLOUR, GRAIN BROKERAGE 


NEW YORK-—-Saul C. Wooster has 
formed his own grain and flour bro- 
kerage business, commencing Oct. 1, 
with offices in the New York Produce 
Exchange. Mr. Wooster has been ac- 
tive in the New York area for many 
years and since the death of J. N. 
Claybrook has been local manager for 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co 
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C. H. WILLIAMSON, HEAD 
OF ST. LOUIS FIRM, DIES 


ST. LOUIS—C. H. Williamson, 
president of C. H. Williamson & Co., 
and past president of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis, died Sent. 18 
at the age of 60. He had been in semi- 
retirement since 1949 when he closed 
the millfeed merchandising firm he 
headed. 

He organized his firm in 1938. It 
succeeded the Bartlett Frazier Co., 
of which he had been manager. He 
was president of the Merchants Ex- 
change of St. Louis in 1943. He had 
been active in the National Grain 
Trade Council, and at one time was 
chairman of the council's legislative 
committee. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Katharine Jeffris Wil- 
liamson, three daughters and one son. 
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Army Purchases 
118,507 Sacks 
of Flour in Week 


CHICAGO The 
of the Army Quartermaster 
118.507 sacks of flour during 
week ending Sept. 20. Awards 
made on three separate days 

On Sept. 16 the Army bought 
of soft wheat four 
10)-ib. paper bags for domesti 
Awards were as ftollows 
Milling & Elevator Co,, Denver, S00 
sacks for Ft. Ord, Cal, at $5.09, 60K 
sacks for Auburn, Wash, at 4.453 
1.) sacks for Lyoth, Cal, at $5.09 
General Mills, Sperry Sat 
Francisco, 600 sacks for Ogden, Utah 
at $4.60; Pillsbury Mills, Inc, Minne 
apolis, 2,400 sacks for San Antonio 
at $5.27 and 1,500 sacks for Colum 
bus, Ohio, at $4.64 

On Sept. 17 the Army purchased 
86.600 ewt. of hard wheat flour, part 
ly for export and partly for dormesti 
all for the Navy, packed in 50-1b 

Awards were as follows: Mor 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 600 
ewt, fof Flour Bluff, Texas, at 
$5.55; Pillsbury Mills, In Minne 
apolis, 1,000 ewt. for Great Lakes 
Til, at $5.12, 1,300 ewt. for Brooklyn 
at $5.55, 5,000 ewt. for Norfolk, Va 
at $552, 3.000 ewt. for Bainbridge 
Md., at $5.53, 800 ewt. for Philade! 
phia, at $5.53, 6,000 ewt. for Norfolk 
Va for export, at $6.05, General 
Mills, Inc., Sperry Division, San Fran 
1.500 ewt. for National City 
Cal., for export, at $5.45, 800 ewt. for 
Torrence, Cal, for export, at $5.53 
6,000 ewt. for National City, for ex 
port, at $5.53, 22.000 ewt. for Oak 
land, Cal, for export, at $5.83; Gen 
eral Mills, Inc, Chicago, 800 ewt. for 
Hoston, for export, at $6.07, 4.800 ewt 
for Brooklyn, for export, at $6.02 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Denver, 1,000 ewt. for Seattle, for ex 
port at $5.54, and 28,000 ewt for Oak 
land, Cal, for export, at $5.79 

On Sept. 19 the Army purchased 
24.507 sacks of hard wheat flour 
packed in 100-lb. bags for domestix 
purposes. Awards were as follows 
Arrow Mills, Ine Texas 
600 sacks for Cadet, Texas, at $5.19 
1,000 sacks for Ft. Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, at $5.19. 4.800 sacks for 
San Antonio, at $5.19, 2,000 
for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at $5.26 
bury Mills, Inx« Minneapolis, 950 
sacks for Ojildom, Texas, at $5.05 
1.716 sacks for Killeen Texas, at 
$5.15; Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
919 sacks for Ft. Riley, Tenas, at 
$4.93; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 900 sacks for Ft. Fran 
cis BE. Warren, Wyo., at $4.86, 4,000 
sacks for Lyoth, Cal... at $5.22 and 
1,000 sacks for Pittsburg, Ca at 
$5.22; General Mills, Inc, Sperry Di 
vision, San Francisco, 1.800 sacks for 
Ft. Ord, Cal at $5.25, and 1,222 
sacks § for Cal, at $5.25 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co.. Seatth 
1500 sacks for Auburn, Wash at 
$4.95; Big “J" Milling & Flevator Cx 
Brigham City, Utah, 1.500 sacks for 
Ogden, Utah, at $4.37, and 600 sacks 
for Presidio of San Francisco. at 
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GRAIN EMBARGO LIFTED 
WITH LABOR SETTLEMENT 


WINNIPEG--The threatened crain 
strike at the Canadian lakehead ports 
of Ft. William and Port Arthur 
averted only a short time prior to the 
deadline for the walkout on the part 
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SOUTHERN CO-OP TO BUILD 
“AUTOMATIC” FEED PLANT 


LOUISVILLE A new automatic 
feed producing plant to cost $1,250,- 
000 is to be erected at 
Ky., through the 
Southern States 


Henderson, 
cooperation of the 
Cooperative, Rich- 
mond, Va ind Cotton Producers 
Assn. of Atlanta. Work will start in 
October, according to an announce- 
Southern States Co-op, made 
it Richmond Sept. 9 

The plant will have a 
135.000 


ment by 


Le capacity of 
tons of feed annually 
jointly by the 


Its cost 
will be borne two or 
nizations 
The plant will be built on 
outside the Henderson 
its on terminals of the Louisville & 
Nashville and Illinois Central rail- 
roads. It is expected to employ 75 
to 100 persons 

A Southern States spokesman said 
the highly mechanized plant will have 
160.000 bu 


a site 


just city lim 


outside storage space and 
irket of ap- 
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N.Y. PRODUCTION MEN 
DISCUSS REFRIGERATION 


NEW YORK--T first of the se- 
1952-53 meetings of the Metro 
Club, Inc 
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MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
SPONSORS RADIO SERIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, as part of its public 
relations program, has made arrange- 
ments to present 13 weekly radio pro- 
grams built around a “farmers’ 
tion box” idea 

The first in the series pre- 
sented at 9 a.m. Sept. 21 over sta- 
tion WCCO, Minneapolis. The discus- 
with the 
following exchange members partici- 
pating: Allan Burdick, Burdick Grain 
Co.; Raoul Remund, Benson-Quinn 
Co., and Stuart F. Seid], Rahr Malt- 
ing Co 

As another part of the exchange's 
public relations work, a picture book 
of grain marketing is being 
distributed 

Entitled, ‘““The Story of Grain from 
Farm to You,” the booklet is to be 
furnished to member firms who will 
take on the job of getting the books 
placed in high schools through local 
elevator contacts 


yues- 


was 


centered on barley 
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GMI DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS... The board of di 
Mills, Inc., has de- 
a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
Mills, In common stock 
Nov. 1, 1952, to stockholders 
Oct. 10, 1952. This is the 
consecutive quarterly dividend 
Mills common stock 


rectors of General 
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General 
payable 
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97th 
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A. G. PHILIPS, ALLIED 
MILLS EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


Director and Former Vice President 
of Allied Firm Was 66; Promi- 
nent in Feed Industry 


CHICAGO—-Allen G. Philips, 66, di- 
rector and former vice president of 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, died Sept 
17 at his Eagle River, Wis., home. He 
was born Jan. 5, 1886, at West Ches- 
ter, Pa., educated at Kansas State 
and Cornell University 

A well known pioneer in the poul- 
try and feed industry, “Chick,” as he 
was known to hundreds throughout 
the country, was professor of poul- 
try husbandry at Purdue University 
for 16 joining Allied Mills in 
1926, where he advanced to the vice 
presidency and board of directors in 
January, 1951. 

This year he was elected an honorary 
fellow in the Poultry Assn 
Active in the Rotary and Sales Ex- 
ecutive Clubs as well as the Shrine 
Mr. Philips was a noted inspirational! 
speaker. Surviving are his widow, 
Grace, of the family home at 625 
Briar St., Kenilworth, two sons, Paul 
of Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Everett of 
Los Angeles, two daughters, Mrs. 
Helen Thiele and Marion, both of 
Kenilworth, and six grandchildren 
Services will be Sept. 22 in Evanston 
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HALLET & CAREY BUYS 
DOMINION LINSEED FIRM 


WINNIPEG — Ken Powell, presi- 
dent, Hallet & Carey Grain Co., Ltd., 
announced last week the purchase of 
Dominion Linseed Oil Co., Ltd., St. 
Boniface, by his firm. The purchase 
price was not disclosed 

The plant has a capacity of 30 tons 
of flaxseed (about 1,200 bu.) daily. Mr 
Powell states that the purchase was 
made to enable the processing of 
rapeseed edible oil in the Winnipeg 
area where considerable rapeseed is 
beginning to be grown 

Mr. Powell states that his company 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
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minimam. Add %0¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
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SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


s perintendent wanted by 
Midwest feed mill. Knowledge of new 
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The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 
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scales, bag closing machines and other 
1 elevator equipment 
E. High, Jefferson 





BROKERS WANTED 


established Minnesota mill now 
take on brokerage representa 
many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











is giving contracts to prospective 
growers for delivery of specific acre- 
age production in the Red River Val- 
ley, which, experiments indicate, is 
very suitable for rapeseed growing 

The plant will continue under man- 
agement of Selwyn Irwin. Hallet & 
Carey also plan to reopen shortly 
their Fort William edible oils piant 
with an enlarged capacity, Mr. Powell 
States 
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OHIO CONDUCTS HEARING 
ON SECONDHAND BAG USE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—-The Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture recently con- 
ducted a public hearing to consider 
passage of a regulation which would 
prohibit the use of secondhand bags 
for packing flour intended for human 
consumption 

Officials indicated the need for such 
a regulation at the conclusion of the 
hearing and said that the exact form 
of the regulation would be deter- 
mined in the near future. The Millers 
National Federation supported the 
proposal 

Prohibitions against, or restrictions 
governing the reuse of flour bags are 
now in force in 16 Industry 
estimate that than 1% 
of flour shipments to bakers, cracker 
manufacturers, etc., are in used bags 
and that the practice is limited to a 
Tew areas 


states 


officials less 
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ASSUME that in principle the 
[ sanitation problems of the bakery 

are similar to those of other types 
of food processing establishments. 
However, for sheer magnitude and 
diversification the bakery seems un- 
enviably unique 

First and foremost is the matter 
of daily housekeeping. For the insect 
and animal world, the bakery offers 
food in undreamed of abundance and 
variety. We have flour. We have 
white flour, dark flour, whole wheat 
flour, cracked wheat flour. We have 
cane sugar, corn sugar, granulated 
sugar, liquid sugar. We have molas- 
ses. We have milk, dry milk, liquid 
milk, condensed milk. We have short- 
ening and vegetable oils. We have 
yeast, salt, baking powder, raisins, 
cherries, pineapple, walnuts, pecans, 
chocolate, cocoa, jams, jellies, flavors 
and so on. Just name it and we have 
it 

Whenever materials are handled, 
there is inevitably certain spillage. If 
we were dealing with meat, soup or 
spinach, the spillage would probably 
land on the floor. In a bakery it's 
not that simple. When we spill flour, 
t spills up as well as down and 
eventually comes to rest in the form 
of a fine coating on the walls, ceil- 
ings, beams, pipes and every nook 
and corner in the vicinity. In other 
words, we can't even rely on the law 
of gravity 
-al well heat- 


Pakeries are invariably 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Work of the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee 


By ALAN T. PROSSER, Chairman 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing address was delivered to the 
Middle Atlantic States Conference of 
Food & Drug Officials at the Hotel 
Statler, New York, recently by Alan 
T. Prosser, chairman of the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee. 





ed. We even provide special rooms 
where the humidity is carefully con- 
trolled to the level of the tropics. If 
there is any condition necessary to 
the health and well-being of insect 
and animal life we have it 


“Constant and Unremitting” 


Seriously, I'm not trying to paint 
a horror picture but rather to il- 
lustrate with a little exaggeration 
the constant and unremitting nature 
of the bakery housekeeping problem 


There is another aspect of baker) 
sanitation which might be describec 
as the Trojan Horse problem. It is 
the sad but undeniable fact than an 
appreciable portion of the baker's 
potential foreign substance can enter 
the bakery either neatly packaged 
from the supplier's plant or hitch 
hiking in transit. Insofar as flour is 
concerned, there is a strong supposi- 
tion that periods of heavy grain car- 
ryovers can aggravate this situation 
Closely allied to this is the problem of 
the unsanitary railroad box car wh ch 


is neither under the contro! o° th 
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miller nor the baker. Of all the 
trials besetting the harried baker in 
his quest for sanitation, perhaps the 
hardest is the nagging suspicion that 
he is not only importing some of his 
potential foreign substance but prob- 
ably paying for it as well. 


We come finally to the matter of 
the baker's machinery and equip- 
ment. The baking industry is a rela- 
tively late comer among the mech- 
anized process industries and much 
of its equipment is still first and 
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second generation design. These first 
generation designs were certainly 
more pre-occupied with the function 
of the machine than with the ease 
of cleaning it. Flour handling equip- 
ment for example is relatively slow- 
moving and not subject to much 
mechanical wear. It was virtually 
regarded as part of the building and 
to this day it is not at all uncommon 
to find 25 and 30 year old flour 
systems. Dough troughs are essenti- 
ally metal tubs on casters and if the 
easters were occasionally replaced, 
the trough could last indefinitely. 
It is very logical to ask therefore 
“What has been done to correct 
the sanitation deficiencies of design?” 
The answer comes in two parts 
Part No. 1—Much has been done 
and the best commercial designs will! 
meet the most r’gorous standards 
Part No. 2——-Much has remained 
undone largely because of the ab- 
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Railroad Cars and Sanitation 
roblem of railroad cars con- 
be a tough one. The hot 
ind now the cold one put 
yus drain on railroad roll- 
in comparison to which the 
roblem must seem relative- 
We have, however, a joint 
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know that the days of the 
box car are limited 
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However, I much believe that the 
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The industry press devoted a major 
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Kick the tires and hope for the best 


The first car you bought. The world may have been yours 


as you rolled triumphant y on your way. Or pe rhaps your face 
was beet red as your best girl helped you push your invest 


ment the last part of the way home 


At your desk today, you place most orders by specihcation 
You find quality ntrol and performance tests useful sate 
guards. Still, conditions being what they are, too frequently 
you have to hope for the best 

What is your best protection? Probably you agree with other 
business men who were a ked rece ntly. 1 hese executives, w ho 
account for more than 85 per cent of all Multiwall bag pur 
chases, spelled it out*: The reputation of the seller 


Union has been the acknowledged leader in paper pack 


aging for 76 years. Multiwall buyers who specify Union know 
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More so every day 
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Now I hope you will forgive me 
for having reserved until last a fac- the mating habits of 
tor which has played no small part 
the baker's pressing interest in 
sanitation, namely, the 
inspections being conducted by 


more vigor- 


municipal, state and federal 


return now to that final cate- 


gory of bakery sanitation, machinery 
design 
had long been realized that the scope 
of the problem was too great to be 
handled by any single group in the 
industry 
was gradually growing that some- 
where 


As previously mentioned, it 


Moreover, the suspicion American Bakers Assn. 


someday, someone who had 


just completed a successful study of 
the Alaskan 
fruit fly would be given the assign- 


Composition of BISSC 


The committee is made up of rep- 
resentatives of the six national as- 
sociations serving the industry. The 
is made up 
of and represents the ownership and try 
management arm of the industry. The 


side of the industry 


Equipment 


these groups comprise 


from the production and 


American Institute of Baking is the 
research and educational branch. The 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
ment of drafting sanitation standards eers is made up primarily of men 
for bakery machinery. You can only 
talk so long about a matter and then 
you have to do something, and we did 
health agencies We organized the Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committce 


technical 


The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America represents 
the retail type of baker. The Bakery 
Manufacturers 
the voice of the machinery manufac 
turer. The Biscuit & Cracker Manu 
facturers Assn. covers that important 
segment of the industry 
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symbol... service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than 75 years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 


4 Se 


The Northwestern Miller, 





The Northwestern Miller 





a weekly news magazine de 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi 
ple that a well-informed man 
agement is the industry's great 
est asset 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news 


Almanack, an annual statis 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one o! 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in 
formation 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 


clusive service. 


Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 


statistical information. 


PLUS::- 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





rw mun romsene 1 Ohe-Northwestern-Miller 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue Nowruwestern Muter «+ Frepsrurrs 
Tae American Baker «© Mitsinc Propuction 





118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


cHtenco isda 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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ARNOLD 


Oo 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 


uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
(rain Storage 7,350,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 . Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
test Wheat Is Grown 

WATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kansas 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








Low: Grades and 


“Millteed— 


MOSERPH CO 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Rearditown Milli” 


BEARDSTOWN 1LLINO 
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for professional guidance and advice 
we turned to the public health agen- 
cies for consultants. We were for- 
tunate in securing the services of 
such consultants from the American 
Public Health Assn., the Internation 
al Association of Milk & Food Sani- 
tarians, the U.S. Public Health Ser 
vice and the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. I hope you will not con- 
sider it an attempt at smooch on my 
part if I say that these individuals 
have served diligently, voluntarily 
and without compensation. What li- 
mited success we have achieved thus 
far has been accomplished in con- 
siderable measure through their 
guidance 

Our basic committee consists, there- 
fore, of 18 members from the six in- 
dustry associations and consultants 
from four public health groups ac- 
quainted with food handling equip 
ment. We established as our primary 
mission the development of standards 
for the design, construction and in- 
stallation of bakery machinery and 
equipment. Design to cover the theory 
and principles involved. Construction 
to cover the materials and methods of 
fabrication. Installation because 
much of the good work can be nul- 
lified by careless or improper instal- 
lation at the user's plant. We felt 
that that is a large enough order 
fur the moment and we are not un- 
dertaking the other phases such as 
housekeeping practices, cleaning 

hods, compounds, etc 

Qur method of procedure is through 
ul medium of task committees es- 
taLlished for the study of individual 
categories of equipment. Such task 
committees consist of three bakers, 
one of whom is named as task chair- 
mon, two or more manufacturer's 
r.presentatives and at least one sani- 
tavian from the industry. We have 
evolved slowly and with considerable 
pain a set of basic principles which 
serves as a pattern for most types of 
equipment. This permits the task 
committee to concentrate on the par- 
ticular features which are peculiar to 
their piece of equipment 

Review Procedure 

When the task committee has 
achieved a preliminary or tentative 
draft, it is reproduced and circulated 
to the main committee, the consult- 
ants and all manufacturers. At the 
next national meeting the task chair- 
man is obligated to meet across the 
table with the entire group and hear 
the comments and criticisms, of which 
I might add there are always plenty 
This general process is repeated as 
often as necessary until substantial 
agreement is reached. The draft 
standard then reverts to the parent 
committee for final review and ulti- 
mately publication. We have to date 
some 12 task groups dealing with 
various categories of equipment and 
in various stages of completion. 

Our early progress was slow, hesi- 
tating, contentious and frustating 
We were immediately confronted by 
the stand-patters on one wing whose 
claim was that any piece of equip- 
ment can be cleaned if you only work 
hard and long enough at it and on 
the other wing the perfectionists who 
would win the battle and lose the 
war. Any attempt at specification 
would usually call forth the argument 
that we were locking out future de- 
velopment and inhibiting inventive 
genius. We split hairs and then re- 
split them. We dotted i's and crossed 
t's. We debated shall and we debated 
should. We generated heat and cooled 
off at lunch. In short we had a merry 
time getting our fect on the ground 
It is a measure of the earnestness 
and sincerity of the industry that 





Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS | 
inance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National's ‘‘Years Ahead” facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS Be , 
The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions, 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets 


CITY NATIONAL 


KA ai Bank é: Sst ¢ company 


ESTABLISHED 1913 





y= ohn ge ey 
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etenmeatie ANS Cop 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 * 


IPANY 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kensas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Vrodece Kachange NEW YORK 











KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


MEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Keneas City Heard of Trade 
™. Joseph Heard of Trade 
125° Beard of Trade 

atone City, Me. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRO & EXCHANGE “ew YORK, #. ¥ 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


we always came back for more and 
eventually we prevailed 

You will appreciate that we are 
not operating in an ivory 
the cloistered grounds of some in- 
learning. These are lay- 
man's standards being hammered out 
by laymen for the use of other lay- 
men, The standards on individual 
types of equipment are being pub- 
lished individually as they are com- 
pleted. The published standard will 
bespeak the endorsement of the en- 
tire baking industry. We hope that 
they will come acceptable and 
We are 
that they will go far to 
clear up the which 


tower on 


stitute of 


to be 
useful to the health agencies 
confident 
land 
now prevails in this fleld 


no-man §& 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
F ‘LOUR FEED 

















ff: Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave... Chicage 2 i" 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO 
GRAND BAPIDS, MICH, 




















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
vornicon FLOUR pomesnic 


Hiat and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 


KELLY- ERIC KSON CO 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ea NEW YORK 
New England Office 211 Bryant St. Maiden, Mass 


STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING C OMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


Pwont. oO CARE ADDRESS Cowl 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Fiour People’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 27—Dist. 11 
tive Millers; 
boro, N.C. 

Sept. 27—Dist. 4, 
tive Millers; Hotel 
apolis, Minn. 


Oct. 4—Dist. 6, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich. 

Oct. 10-11 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists-Tri-Section; Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Oct. 11—Joint meeting, Toronto 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, and Niagara District, 
Association of Operative Millers, To- 
ronto, Ont.; chairman arrangements 
committee, Sven Young, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto. 

Oct. 16-18—Dist. 9, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; Marcus Whitman Hotel, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Asen.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charlies Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 31—Self-Rising Flour 
tute, Inc.; Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 6-7—Missouri Animal Feeding 
Short Course; A & M College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Sponsored by the college, 
Midwest Feed Mfgrs. Assn., and the 
Missouri Grain Feed and Millers 
Assn.; Prof. H. L. Kempster, Dept. 
of Poultry Husbandry, U of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Nov. 7—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
til. 

Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 


Jan. 12-14—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Casablanca, Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Palms Resort Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. S. Lar- 


, Assn. of Opera- 
O'Henry Hotel, Greens- 


Assn. of Opera- 
Nicollet, Minne- 


Insti- 


son, 1015 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


dan. 13-14—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 16—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 

Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Ason.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, UL 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; seec:, Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 





Frank A, Tries, Pres. 
Haney Mo Siearron 
Wutasw C. Enae, Jr. 
Francis J. Perera 


F. L. Roseneury, 





Vice Pres 
Vice Pres. 
Kk, Vice Pres. 


Secretary 








with definite 
Joseph Location. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
rate and other advantages supplied by St. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Dosrkack 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,.E.C.3 


Cable Address Londor 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Fens widings 

Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











Cable Address: “Tornt’’, London 


y - 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & yo A LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN vEED. coms AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes; Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
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cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Mlinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ilinois. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 

dune 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
a annua 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, 


“Feastanco,” 


gE. C.8 


Cable Address London 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

FEED, ETC 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
“Fenne..,” 


ENG. 


Cable Address Liverpoo 








FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancuor.” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL or 


EITH 
DUBLIN ELFAST 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 Hi ch st. KIRKCALDY 
“Philip Dundee 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Marve...” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers » 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WaveRury” 





A man wanted to buy a riding horse 
for his wife and was trying one out. 
Noticing that the horse required a 
firm hand and constant watching, he 
asked doubtfully: “Do you think this 
is a suitable horse for a woman?” 

The owner of the horse was a tol- 
erable man, so he answered carefully, 
“Well, I think a woman could handle 
the horse——but I wouldn't want to be 
the husband of the woman who could 


do it.” 
¢¢¢ 


A native of Brooklyn was spending 
his first day on a dude ranch in Ne- 
vada. He came back to the bunkhouse 
with a handful of rattles from an 
enormous rattlesnake. 

A ranch hand turned pale when he 
saw them and said, “Holy smoke, 


where'd you get hold of those things? 

The Brooklynite couldn't under- 
stand the other's agitation; he ex- 
plained, “I took them off the biggest 
woim I ever seen!" 


¢?¢?¢ 

A Missouri man used to spin a long, 
windy tale about his invention of a 
marvelous lifelike scarecrow. It was 
made of tin, he said, and not only 
waved its arms at irregular intervals, 
but emitted a loud yell every few 
minutes. 

“Did it scare the crows?" I asked 

“Skeer the crows!” he cried. “I 
should say it did. Why, gentlemen, 
that contraption skeered the crows 
so bad some of 'm fetched back corn 
they had stole two years before!” 


*¢¢ 


“And so,” said the conservative 
parent to his stage-struck son, “you 
would dishonor my name by appear- 
ing in a theater.” 

“But I would take an assumed 
name, father,” said the son. 

“Indeed! And supposing you were 
to succeed. No one then would know 
I was your father!” 


¢¢?¢ 

“There's been a lot of talk recent- 
ly about the new science of semantics. 
Just what does it mean?” a student 
asked his professor. 

“Well,” the professor explained, 
“take the word marriage. What is 
marriage?” 

“Marriage,” answered the student, 

. in grammar, marriage is a 
noun, but in life it’s a sentence. Now 
do you understand what semantics 


is?” 
e¢¢ 

This one concerns the man 
consulted a psychiatrist about his 
wife. “She's under the delusion that 
she's a hen,” explained the man. “How 
long has this been going on?" asked 
the psychiatrist. “Oh, about a year 
and a half,” the husband replied. 
“Why in the world haven't you come 
to me with this sooner?” asked the 
doctor. “We needed the eggs,” re- 
plied the husband. 


who 





IN. V.. catcie “ecesecaaree 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plowr Unien, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
= 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR mebeantine 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
(ilasgow 


Cable Address: “Dirtomwa 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


CEREALS, OATMEAL, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Address “Goldengio Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


Cable 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twenteche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
r.O0. BON #8, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KIND# OF 
FLOUR AND FPEEDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twenteache Bank, N. V., 
The OG juarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Lecomotion.” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20.22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
0 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Cable Address; “Cametiia.” Glasgow 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 

Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 











MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW .C 2 


Cc. 1. PF. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
Flour, Bie yn oe ete 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ““Wedeboer” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 

Om Orne AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Guarantee Trust, New York 











Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Dist 





Teleph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, W8 W Jeckson Bivd 
Chicago 6, Ilinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 

















PIhES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


d Milling & Elevator Co 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevater 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevater 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Beard of Trade Building 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemer, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 











IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products —-DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 


ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 





lox” and “N-Rich t-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Ott. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Are these letters for you? 





“After being hit, | needed blood plasma and 
whole blood. These transfusions saved my 
life. Without them I would have died.” 


Hospitalman 3c 
U.S. Navy 


“T have been on the receiving end of blood 
donations and I know what it is; I was 
wounded in Korea and have received a total 
of 8 pints of blood. I want to thank you for 
saving my life.” 

Lt. 


U.S. Marine Corps 
(Medal of Honor winner) 


“There's no question that if I had not received 
blood transfusions in Korea I would not be 
here ... until you’re wounded, you always 
think it’s going to be the other fellow who 


will need blood.” 


Capt 
U.S. Air Force 
(Jet pilot) 


The Armed Forces need blood urgently — make arrange- 
ments to give now through your local Red Cross. 





